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Tree used as a House Planting 
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Half Dome—Yosemite National Park 


First See America’s Beautiful National Parks 


BY HARRIET MARKHAM GILL, (Washington) 


E often hear the expression, 
“See America First’; and very 
good advice it will prove to be 
to native Americans who love 
this great land of ours, and a tour of 
our National Parks would be the best 
means of seeing America, for the finest 
of our forests, our beautiful snow capped 


at:ractions of 
these 


mountains, and the best 
scenic beauty are included in 
National Preserves. 

A list of the most important Parks will 
be helpful. The Yellowstone National 
Park was formed over fifty years ago, 
and lies principally in Wyoming, lapping 
over into Idaho and Montana. It con- 











Crater Lake— 
S. W. Oregon 


6 mi. long, 5 mi. broad, 
2,000 ft. deep in crater 
of extinct volcano 


Yosemite Falis 
Yosemite National Park, 
Calif. 








tains more and greater geysers than all 
of the rest of the world. “Old Faithful” 
plays up every 63 minutes. The Park 
is well provided with camps and hotels. 
One may approach the park from many 
different directions, and in _ different 
ways, such as by rail from Salt Lake 
City, by way of the Grand Teton Moun- 
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Multnomah Falis—Columbia National 


Forest, Columbia River Highway 


tains, or through the Cody Road, which 
is carved out of the cliffs. Yellowstone 
is almost the only place where grizzlies 
may be seen, but there are still a few in 
Mt. McKinley and Glacier Parks. 

While Yosemite National Park was 
really named for the grizzly, the Indian 
name of this animal being Yo-semite, 
they have all disappeared from that 
park, having been exterminated before 
the park was set aside for the benefit of 
the public. The Yosemite Indians were 
a very war-like tribe. The main attrac- 
tions of this park are the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, the Yosemite Valley, 
glaciers, waterfalls, and the highest peak 
of the Sierra Nevadas. 


Sequoia and General Grant National 
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Parks were established by Congress in 
1890 to preserve choice groves of trees, 
among them the General Sherman Se- 
quoia tree, generally conceded to be the 
largest tree in the world. 

Bryce Canyon was established as a 
park in 1928 and Grand Teton in Feb- 
ruary 1928, also; and Mt. McKinley in 
1917. Platt Park and Wind Cave were 
set aside in 1903, Sully’s Hill in 1904, 
Lafayette (now called Arcadia) and 
Zion in 1919. 

Glacier National Park, formed in 1910, 
lies in Montana, and is one of the most 
attractive of the parks, with its snow- 
capped mountains, its sparkling lakes, 
and the beauty of its summer flowers 
that carpet the mountain sides. Splen- 
did hotels may be found in Glacier Park, 
and well-arranged camp sites for auto- 
mobile tourists. 

The Blackfeet Indians still hold en- 
campments in The Valley of the Two 
Medicine. A place of magnificent views 
is Going-to-the-Sun Camp. The “Inside 
Trail” trip is worth going a long way 
to enjoy, if one is a hiker. 

The Grand Tetons are the most perfect 
mountains in the world, and the Grand 
Teton Park one of the newest of National 
Parks. Its scenery is awe-inspiring and 
beautiful. 

The Jackson Hole country in Wyom- 
ing was once the homestamping grounds 
(to use a western phrase) of cattle 
rustlers and bandits. 

Sequoia National Park is famous for 
its beautiful Sequoias, grandest of all 
living trees; for its beautiful streams 
and waterfalls; and for Mt. Whitney, 
highest mountain in the United States. 
Also for the far-famed beauty of the 
King’s River Canyon. 

The Grand Canyon is one of the most 
magnificent scenes of grandeur ever 
created by the hand of Nature. The 
eanyon of the Colorado once seen, can 
never be forgotten, such glory of color- 
ing, such grandeur, and the wild beauty 
of the scene, cannot help but make a 
lasting impression on even the most 
callous minded. 

Crater Lake National Park lies along 
the top of the Cascade Mountains, and 
is famous the world over for the beauty 
of its forests, and the mystic loveliness 
of Crater Lake, gem of beauty, amid 
beautiful surroundings. The lake is said 
to have been formed when Mt. Mazamma, 
centuries ago, fell inward, dragging’ the 
mountain top after it. The lake is sur- 
rounded by mystery, and greatly feared 
by the Indians, who eall it the haunted 
lake. One of its chief attractions is an 
island called The Phantom Ship, which 
greatly resembles a ship, and appears 
ghostly in the twi'ight. 

Mt. Hood, in Oregon, famous for its 
majestic beauty, and as a summer and 
winter play ground, as well as several 
other snow-capped mountains, rears its 
head above the blue Caseades, overlooking 
the Columbia River and surrounding 
country. 

Another beautiful western park is Mt. 
Rainier National Park, in Washington. 
Great beauty may be found in the forests 
and mountain regions of this park. Mt. 
Rainier rises 14,408 feet above Puget 
Sound. It is an extinct voleano, snow- 
crowned and beautiful. This park is 
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famous for its glaciers, its ice caves, 
and the beauty of its flora. 

Mesa Verde is another park well worth 
visiting. It contains a wealth of pueblos 
and cliff dwellings built into the walls of 
the mesa. It holds the ruins of a past 
civilization, and the relics of an ancient 
race of Indians. 

Other parks of interest in the United 
States are, The Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, and the Shenandoah National 
Park in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia. These have recently been provided 
for. Then there is the Acadia National 
Park in Maine, and a number of other 
parks either already established or being 
planned for. 

In conclusion, if one would feast his 
eyes on beauty, by all means let him 
“see America first.” 





Eat Fruits!—Grow Fruits! 
THE COOPER PLAN ESSENTIALLY 


|? takes humans a long time to learn 
what to eat and drink, but they are 
learning now. In the old days they ate 
meat and fish. Then came the era of 
the bread eaters. But now look in the 
display windows of the grocery stores 
and what do you you see? FRUITS. 
The grocerymen know what is appealing 
to the public now. 

Statistics show that the consumption 
of meat has fallen off tremendously. 
So has the consumption of bread. But the 
consumption of fruit is growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

That was a wise man who first an- 
nounced the slogan “An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away.” There is a 
world of truth in that saying. Life in- 
surance companies tell us that the aver- 
age length of life is increasing, and this 
is true because people are learning to 
eat fruits and to drink pure fruit juices. 


High civilization is dangerous. We 
must get a little of the pioneer spirit 
and stop assuming that profits depend 
on getting an advantage over some body 
else. If our granddads had waited for 
some one else to hire them or for govern- 
ment aid, our country would still be in 
the hands of the Indians. Granddad 
grubbed out stumps, set out fruit and 
lived on what he raised, and did not 
know the meaning of the word “Unem- 
ployed.” If you will plant small fruits 
and trees, you will stem the tide. You 
will not waste time hunting a job, nor 
will your children beg bread. 

Take the fruit business as a money 
making proposition. Since the demand 
for meat and grain has fallen off and the 
demand for fruit is growing, why not 
move with the tide? See what people 
want to buy. A few acres of orchard 
and garden will bring you in more 
money than one hundred acres of grain. 
At the present low prices of nursery 
stock, which is below the cost of produc- 
tion, it is a gilt edge investment, as safe 
as government bonds and paying better 
dividends. Unlike stock market profits, 
it is not earned at the expense of your 
fellow men. 


Remember Friend, as you pass by, 

As you are now, so once was I 

As I am old, too soon you'll be. 

Plant trees, and friends will think of thee. 


J. C. Wetcu, (Iowa) 
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Roses That Bloom Again 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society—Editor American Rose Annual 


experiences and observations in 

THE FLOWER GROWER will remem- 
ber that I have said many words against 
the insistence that Roses must bloom all 
the time. I have hoped and still hope that 
they will be regarded generally as God’s 
very best gift to the flower garden, which 
they mainly adorn about the June time 
of year. Their amazing adaptability to 
location, soil, climate; their rich reward 
in the production of the most beautiful 
of all flowers (properly named the 
“Queen of Flowers” more than two thou- 
sand years ago), warrants my feeling as 
thus expressed. 

But I do admit that the occasional 
blooms I get on a big Virginal Mock 
Orange, and the occasional swing into 
another pleasant panicle on my plant of 
Syringa pubescens do give me great plea- 
sure. I like to see these favorites smile 
on me, not with a repetition of the great 
spring display, but with a reminder that 
is as pleasant to enjoy as this morning 
were the blooms of Daphne eneorum 
which in the rock-garden is doing its 
first gratifying repeat, with the knowl- 
edge that it will come again even later. 

The rose-garden at Breeze Hill is quite 
satisfactory in its summer dress of care- 
fully-held foliage both on the bush plants 
nearest the ground and on the arches 
which surround the main garden. I con- 
fess to liking the green of it all, and to 
keenly enjoying the vigor of the young 
shoots, particularly on the climbers, that 
spring up and give me a chance to select 
the framework for next year’s great 
display. 

Yet when a variety here and there does 
give out a bloom, particularly on the 
climbers, I am very much pleased. The 
varieties that do bloom again are a 
piquant punctuation of the green garden 
picture. They do not break, at least in 
my mind, the propriety of my position 
that we must not expect all Roses to 
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Rose,—Joyous Cavalier 


bloom all the time, any more than we 
expect all Lilacs, all Mock Oranges, all 
Spireas, all Forsythias, to keep on. We 
do, however, expect and enjoy the suc- 
cession, of bloom which, for example, as 
I write these words in late July, give me 
a superb showing of bloom panicles on a 
fine plant of Vitex macrophylla. I want 
these things in their season, and also | 
am quite pleased, as I have before said, 
to have a Rose now and then come back 
and do its beautiful best. 

There are some such Roses. Among 
the climbers, almost the first to reeur was 
the dainty English variety, Phyllis Bide, 


inconspicuous but quite pleasing. It is 
not a strong grower, however. I found 


a few weeks ago in mid-New York that 
the grand old Zephirine Drouhin, if 
allowed to ramble regardless, over a bit 
of ground, would keep on and on. 

















Several of Captain Thomas’ seedlings, 
named just before his death, are com- 
ing again at Breeze Hill, and thus Bishop 
Darlington, Bloomfield Flame and Bloom- 
field Decoration, have provided this fine 
July reminiscence. 

Then some cf the Australian varieties, 
in addition to their tremendous and out- 
standing brilliancy and bequty in the 
early part of the blooming season, just 
don’t quit! The first of all to open was 
Daydream, and while Daydream is now 
off, it will be only for a few days. 
Scorcher hit us all in the eye with ten 
immense flowers opeh at one time on the 
top of a slender 9-foot standard. There 
has been no time since the earliest June 
days when a Scorcher flower could not 
be found on the several plants of which 
I am proud. 

Richest of all of these Climbing Roses 
is Countess of Stradbroke. It was two 
years in getting its feet settled in the 
ground. Now its growth is lush and 
vigorous, and while it never has a great 
burst of bloom, hardly a day passes that 
we cannot see it 8 or 9 feet in the air 





Rose,—Bloomfield Flame 


showing its many-petaled, broad and 
extremely beautiful dark-red flowers. 

Other climbers will come back. There 
is impending the commercial introduc- 
tion of an everblooming Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, which has been properly called 
Blaze. This does keep on, as I have 
seen it in the field. In fact, it seems 
much better disposed than New Dawn, 
which at Breeze Hill is not much of a 
grower, though it does bloom again. 

Coming down nearer the ground, it is 
worth while to mention certain Bush 
Roses that can be depended upon for a 
display almost continuously throughout 
the season. Best of all of these is the 
red Rose Gruss an Teplitz. It must be 
trained up to about three feet and kept 
there, and it will be always punctuated 
by one or more of its red blooms. The 
wise gaxdener will also have some plants 
of the old variety Ecarlate, which has an 
ingenious combination arrangement with 
Gruss an Teplitz, because between one 
or the other of them, a red flower will 
always be available. Showing good red 
flowers also, and of somewhat different 
shape, are two newer varieties, Joyous 
Cavalier and National Flower Guild. The 
old dependable Hybrid Tea, Lady Ursula, 
like Radiance, hardly knows how to be 
out of bloom. The Bourbon Hermosa 
has the same pleasing disposition. Birdie 
Blye continues! 

Then come the newer Polyantha Roses, 
of which Else Poulsen and Kirsten Poul- 
sen are the most pleasing in their red 
profusion. I mention these because they 
are of about the same height as those 
that have immediately preceded, and be- 
eause they are thoroughly admirable in 
the same range of color. 

It will be noted that I have kept out 
of the Hybrid Tea Roses, some of which, 
under proper nurture, will always be in 
bloom. I am mentioning the more per- 
manent type, and to these additions are 
sure to come from time to time. 

Again I preach, as repeatedly I have 
before preached, toward the desirability 
of using these Roses in the shrubbery, 
and not only in the rose-garden but in 
rose beds. Give them a chance to show 
color where and when color is most 
needed. 
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Fragrant Violets for Rock 
Gardens 


s &. complete Mr. Archie’s list (Au- 
gust issue): Some would not be suit- 
able for gardens in rough climates while 
others are too coarse for the average 
small rockery. A glance at the list of 
sorts will show the qualities of each. 

First in merit, because of its ironclad 
hardiness, fragrance, and rich royal 
color, must be named the Russian Double 
Violet which has been known to withstand 
the most severe conditions for years on 
end, and yet which, withal, has a neat 
low habit and freedom from disease 
which does not characterize all the Violets 
in this section. A collection of Violets 
for the Rock Garden should surely start 
with this variety. Flowers may be ex- 
pected along in Mid-Spring and while 
the somewhat short stems do not invite 
picking, the odor is unmistakable. 

Next in line of the fragrant Violets 
should be the really new and worthwhile 
Rosina which, while a pale washed-out 
pink in color, is nevertheless pronounced 
in perfume, most prolific in bloom, abso- 
lutely hardy, and neat in growth. It 
should find greater use as a_ border 
plant aside from its value as a specimen. 
It is easily propagated from divisions. 

Now to go back to Russian sorts, we 
can name the Russian Single, which is 
hardy, sweet, dark in color, but which 
should never be planted except in masses, 
for its growth is rank and weedy and 
the flower not over-large. 

From these classes of genuinely hardy 
sorts, we pass to those sorts which are 
hardy only in good seasons or in favor- 
able climates. In this section we find 
the English sweet Violets such as Princess 
Mary, Princess of Wales, Mrs. David 
Lloyd George, ete., which all have the 
same parentage and characteristics, viz: 
strong growth, mauve flowers with long 
stems, and to some extent a suscepti- 
bility to disease which often trys the 
amateur’s patience. Plant these sorts 
in the South, or protect them with the 
frame and they give big returns for a 
small effort. 

Another class of fairly-hardy sorts, 
include two American sorts (Gov. Her- 
rick and Frey’s Fragrant) which have 
only a faint fragrance, but a beautiful 
glossy foliage and rank growth, coupled 
with freedom from the usual Violet 
troubles. Very showy and prolific and 
the best for warm climates. 

And last but not least, there is worthy 
of mention for those who have an 
“English” climate the “Parma” Violets, 
as they are known. Outstanding in this 
section of double Violets are Mary 
Louise with its richest of all fragrances 
and compact growth; Stanley White, 
one of the purest white of all flowers, 
but difficult to grow; and besides these 
a number of variations running into the 
reddish-mauve and down through the 
palest lilac-blue. Don’t plant these 
sorts in your ordinary Rock Garden un- 
less you are sure of your climate; but if 
you are an enthusiastic gardener you will 
surely want to have a few in a cold frame 
for winter bloom to surprise your friends. 


Netson Coon, (So. N. Y.) 
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Suggestions on the Use of Cut Flowers 


From “Garden Flowers,” 

HE appreciation of flowers is uni- 

| versal. Cut flowers, carefully selected 

and arranged, carry cheer to those 

who are ill, add charm to homes, and grace 
formal occasions. 

A few persons have a natural ability for 
arranging flowers. Others can improve the 
beauty of their flower arrangements by the 
practice of a few simple rules. 

Containers or receptacles for holding 
flowers should be chosen to harmonize with 
the color and form of the flowers. Those 
in which Pansies or Nasturtiums might 
be effectively arranged would be unsuit- 
able for Gladioli or Roses; yet it is neither 
practical nor desirable to have a different 
kind of container for each kind of flower, 
so a few well chosen containers are suffi- 
cient. Fortunately, those which are most 
useful and produce the best effects are 
cheapest, and those of simplest shapes and 
colors are most satisfactory. 

The inside of clay containers should be 
glazed to prevent the escape of water 
through seepage. The outsides should not 
be highly-adorned with colors and designs. 
Containers of subdued shades of green, 
brown, and gray are usually more pleasing 
than those of brighter hues. Plain glass 
bowls or vases are 


pleasing, especially 





(From the New York State College of Agriculture) 


Cornell Rural School Leaflet 


with short-stemmed flowers. Tall con- 
tainers are necessary to display the beauty 
of long-stemmed flowers. Simplicity is the 
keynote of good taste in selecting flower 
vases, bowls, or baskets. Under no cir- 
cumstances should containers be conspicu- 
ous because of peculiar shapes or striking 
colors. Those which are too small produce 
a crowded, top-heavy appearance and 
rarely hold enough water. 

Arrangements of a few kinds of flowers, 
or of a single kind are likely to produce 
more delightful effects than the combina- 
tion of many, because it is difficult to 
harmonize many kinds of flowers; and only 
after considerable practice should one at- 
tempt to arrange more than three kinds 
in a single bouquet. Interesting results 
may be obtained by the combination of 
several hues of a single color, or by sev- 
eral colors of a single kind of flower. Even 
in mixed arrangements, one kind of flower 
and a single color should dominate. Tints 
of red, pink, yellow, orange, and pure- 
white are delightful under artificial light. 
Usually, the darker colors appear at their 
best in bright daylight. In selecting 
flowers for evening decorations, it is neces- 
sary to avoid those, like the Morning Glory, 
which normally close at night. 


ape 


Lupines, Snapdragons, and Pinks 
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The beauty of most flowers is enhanced 
by foliage, preferably their own. The at- 
tractive shapes of leaves and stems serve 
to enhance the beauty of buds and flowers. 
Even the green colors of leaves show wide 
differences, and green leaves from several 


kinds of plants represent a number of 
shades. Green and white are harmonizing 


colors in nature. Vivid colors of yellow, 
blue, and red make more attractive dis- 
plays with the help of white flowers and 
green foliage. 

A few flowers carefully arranged pro- 
duce finer effects than many flowers 
massed, because massing destroys the 
beauty of line and form of the individual 
flowers. Large masses are of value solely 
for the display of color, and are effective 
only in large rooms or halls. Artistic ar- 
rangements may be produced by the com- 
bination of buds with half-opened and fully 
developed flowers of the same _ variety. 
Sometimes fruits are included in floral 
displays, but a word of warning is neces- 
sary because art in nature is natural, not 
artificial. Nature does not ordinarily pro- 
duce buds, flowers, and ripened fruits on 
the same plant at the same time. 

Ordinarily the flowers should be about 
one and one-half times the height of the 
container, but in low wide bowls they may 
be two or three times as high. Too tall 
arrangements may become topheavy; low 
arrangements may become too crowded and 
too symmetrical. The illustrations may 
help you to see what is meant by an 
attractive and balanced arrangement. 
Through the study of illustrations showing 
good arrangements, and through practice, 
everyone can make beautiful bouquets. 

Fragrant flowers are used in decorative 
arrangements, but only those of delicate 
fragrance are suitable for dining tables. 
Sweet Peas are delightful; but while 
French Marigolds are beautiful and keep 
well as cut flowers their pungent fragrance 
may be distasteful. 

Cut flowers keep longer if cut in the 
cooler parts of the day. Early morning, 
while the dew is still on, or late evening 
after the sun has set are preferable to mid- 
day for gathering most garden flowers. It 
is not wise to break the stems, and a slant- 
ing cut with a sharp knife is better than 
crushing with shears. 

Cut flowers should not be exposed to sun 
and wind, but should be immediately 
placed in clean, cool water in clean re- 
ceptacles. Water is constantly evaporated 
through plant leaves and flower petals, and 
placing the cut stems in cool, clean water 
permits constant evaporation to go on 
without causing the flowers and foliage to 
wilt rapidly. 

Poppies, Roses, and Peonies should be 
cut just as the buds begin to unfold. 
Dahlias, Globe Amaranths, Calendulas, 
Asters, Marigolds, Chrysanthemums, Nar- 
cissi, and Tulips are cut when fully opened. 
Flowers borne in long spikes as the Snap- 
dragons, Gladioli, Larkspurs, and _ Iris 
should be cut when the first lower florets 
open. In the containers, they will remain 
beautiful for a long period, as successive 
flowers gradually open toward the top. 
Flowers of the composite family, like the 
Daisies, when cut in the bud stage may 
never open. Those cut in the evening keep 
better if the stems are allowed to soak 
thoroughly over night. Ordinarily the 
blossoms should not be immersed in water; 
thin petaled flowers, never, and _ thick- 
petaled sorts only to a limited extent. 
Heliotropes, Dahlias, Poppies, Hollyhocks, 
and Mignonette keep better if the ends of 
freshly cut stems are immediately im- 
mersed in very hot water for a brief time 
and then transferred to cold water; the 
flowers must be protected while the cut 
stem ends are immersed or they will be 
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ruined by the steam. The hot-water treat- 
ment is recommended for only a_ few 
plants, particularly those which lose their 
sap very rapidly. 

It is well to change the water in flower 
containers daily. Cutting a short piece of 
the stem under water each day helps to 
prolong the life of cut flowers. A slanting 
cut favors the entrance of water into the 
stems, and cutting the stems under water 
prevents air entering and blocking the 
water passages. Cut flowers should not be 
placed in direct sunlight, in warm rooms 
or in drafts, because all three hasten 
evaporation and result in quicker wilting. 
Coal gas and illuminating gas are harmful 
to cut flowers as well as to house plants. 
Wilted flowers should be promptly re- 
moved from floral arrangements. Bouquets 
containing wilted flowers are not only un- 
attractive, but are worse than none. 





Crepe Myrtle 


| ATELY I read an article on Crepe 
Myrtle which stated that no insect 
troubled it; and want to tell my ex- 
perience with them. Several years ago 
I planted seed of Crepe Myrtle and 
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(From the New York State College of Agriculture) 
An Effective Arrangement of Cornflowers 


raised twenty plants. Those that made 
strong, vigorous growth were troubled 
less than the plants that did not grow off 
so well. They were attacked by a small 
hard-shelled, light-brown bug, which ate 
the fresh growth as fast as it came out. 
Hand-picking helped some, but until root- 
growth was well established we had very 
little bloom. 

From seed planted, if not moved, will 
usually bloom the second year. All varie- 
ties do not bloom at the same time. Shades 
of pink come first, then white, and a little 
later all shades of lavender and purple ;— 
red last with us. The color does not al- 
ways come true from cuttings until 
well established. A lady sent cuttings of a 
dark red from Texas, and I was sure the 
sender must have made a mistake as they 
were more purple than red; but this year 
they are a beautiful dark red. 

Best leave them alone, once planted, 
and after the blooms fade break them off 
and if the weather is suitable they put 
out fresh growth and give more bloom. 

Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (W. Tenn.) 
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The most popular variety of Chinese Lantern. 


eighth inch piece of root-cutting. 


This plant produced {22 Lanterns from one- 
Only half of the first year roots are shown in picture 


Chinese Lanterns Make Beautiful Winter 
Bouquets 


BY CHARLTON B. 


HINESE, (often called Japanese) 

Lanterns, (Physalis franchetii), 

will thrive in any sort of soil. 
When well-enriched, the brilliantly 
colored orange-red balloons are produced 
profusely. The plant is an absolutely 
hardy perennial, requires no _ winter- 
protection, and spreads rapidly, travel- 
ling three feet in two years, sending 
up many shoots from the long roots. 
For this reason the first planting should 
be where interference with other plants 
will not follow in years to come. Some 
gardeners dislike, and some fear the plant 
because it multiplies as fast and as 
thickly as witch grass. But it ean be 
readily dug up and destroyed, or surplus 
roots exchanged with neighbors. 

It is a strictly outdoor plant, about 
the height and with something of the 
habit of the potato. The first year it 
sprawls more or less, like some potato 
vines. Thereafter the stems are likely 
to be straight; and, if there is an abund- 
ance of moisture, also tall. Irrigation in 
a very dry season is necessary to ensure 
desirable long stems. It is not a green- 
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BOLLES, (Mass.) 


house plant, nor is it a desirable pot 
plant, but a root-cutting may be planted 
in a nine-inch pot, plunged well below 
the surface, and taken up in the Fall 
for display. The pot will be packed 
with roots half the diameter of a pencil. 

The foliage becomes weather-beaten by 
the time the lanterns are well-colored, 
a little before frost, the growing season 
being 125 to 150 days, according to 
locality and season. Lanterns § and 
blooms are produced continually until 
frost. The stems should be eut before 
a frost which will darken undesirably 
the ripe lanterns. The lantern bearing 
stems may be dried by hanging down- 
wards, or by laying flat, or by placing 
in vases. The unripe lanterns at the 
tips of stems will not turn red after 
cutting. 

Seedlings started very early, will bear 
the first season, but the planting of root 
cuttings is far better, and ensures a 
fine crop the first Summer. The root 
divisions, eight to ten inches long, are 
laid flat, covered four inches, and at 
least a foot apart. Planting may be 
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done in Spring or Fall, but Fall is best; 
the root buds sending up shoots a month 
sooner than when spring planted, and 


giving a full month longer growing 
season. 
Chinese Lanterns like sunshine, but 


will grow well in partial shade, and 
stems in shade may be longer, as they 
rise towards the light; while the lanterns 
will be as lavishly produced, and of 
bright color. 

Disease and insect pests are negligible. 
The potato flea-beetle may make many 
small holes in the foliage in May and 
June, but no harm seems to follow. The 
balloons or lanterns are seldom hurt by 
anything. Inside the husk that forms 
the lantern is a bright-red, cherry-like 
fruit containing more than fifty seeds, 
which may be planted in the Spring, not 
in the Fall. 





American-English Gardens 


OME old English estates maintain what 
is called an American garden, where 
plants from the western hemisphere are 
displayed under natural conditions. Usually 
such gardens were established about the 


eighteenth century, when eager botanists 
were discovering new treasures in the 
American colonies. Shrubs, such as 


Kalmia, Rhodora, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


Huckleberries, Andromeda, the _ trailing 
Cranberries and other bog plants, were 


planted to give a natural effect, and the 
“American garden” was usually displayed 
with pride by an owner ready to spend 
freely for newly discovered plants. 

A visit to unspoiled places of natural 
beauty (unfortunately they grow fewer 
year after year) will show us that nature 
herself provides us with an American 
garden of surpassing charm.—Rural New 
Yorker. 














The so-called Giant variety ;—not nearly 
as productive as the popular sort, but 
twice as large, and as highly-colored 
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Notes on Some 


<~ O much has been written about rare 
and unusual plants for the Rock- 
Garden that it oceurs to me that a 
few notes on some of the more common 
sorts may not be unwelcome, especially 
to beginners. It seems to be taken for 
cranted that the culture of these common 
plants requires nothing beyond planting 
and weeding; and while it is quite true 
that many of them are successful in 
almost any position, there are certain 
requirements of care for the best results. 
Alyssum saxatile is one plant to be 
found in nearly every Rock-Garden (and 
we should be hard-pressed to find another 
plant to give the gleaming masses of 
golden flowers in early Spring), yet if it 
is allowed to grow two or three years 
the stems become woody and almost 
shrubby, finally growing so tall that 
rock-work is completely hidden. For this 
reason, it should be cut back sharply 
immediately after blooming and this will 
keep the plants neat and compact for 
years. 
Iberis sempervirens, one of our love- 
liest pure-white flowers, also benefits by 





- Arenaria montana is an excellent Carpeting Plant for small or large spaces 


the same treatment but it should be less 
severe, merely cutting the blossom stems. 
The stock of these may both be in- 
creased by means of cuttings; or the 
Iberis may be divided every second or 
third year. They do well in full sun. 
Few flowers have as much to recom- 
mend them as Iceland Poppies (Papaver 
nudicaule), and their graceful-stemmed 
flowers of white, yellow, orange, or pink, 
come in profusion in Spring; and, if 
the seed pods are picked, there will be a 
considerable number of flowers all sea- 
son. Unfortunately the plants are rather 
short-lived, but a new stock can easily 
be grown every second year or so. 
Perhaps the best variety to plant is 
Coonara Pink which will give a goodly 
proportion of various shades of pink and 
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Common Rock-Garden Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE 





since they do not come perfectly true 
from seed, there will also be a supply 
of the other colors. The crowns of Ice- 
land Poppies tend to grow out of the 
ground, and choice plants may be reset, 
or may be propagated with fair suc- 
cess by breaking off the individual 
crowns (with a piece of root attached) 
and placing in damp sand until new 
roots have formed. 

Another almost continuous bloomer is 
the Carpathian Harebell, Campanula car- 
patica. Its small leaves form a compact 
green mound from which the _long- 
stemmed, open blue bells arise all Sum 
mer. This summer-blooming is a point 
which will recommend practically all of 
the dwarf Campanulas to the rock 
gardener. There is a white form of 
Campanula carpatica which is beautiful. 

Clove Pinks, Dianthus plumarius, are 
hardly to be weleomed to the Rock 
Garden unless they are cut back almost 
to the ground once or twice during the 
Summer and all seed pods picked before 
they ripen, otherwise they will soon cover 
the entire garden. Occasionally, however, 





Iberia, sempervirens, Perennial Candytuft, has evergreen foliage and pure white flowers of great substance 
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a plant which is not so rampant, will 
be found, and these may be propagated 
from cuttings or by division and admit- 
ted to the Rock-Garden with safety. 
Cerastium tomentosum, Snow-in-Sum- 
mer, is a complete nuisance and should 
be about as unwelcome in the garden as 
snow would be in Summer. Its creep- 
ing, underground stems soon crowd out 
every other plant in its neighborhood and 
while its gray leaves and white flowers 
are attractive, be careful (if you must 
have it) that there are no choice plants 
nearby. 

A really good carpeting plant for large 
or small spaces is Arenaria montana. 
The whole plant resembles a Mossy 
Saxifrage, but the leaves are awl-shaped 
and the white flowers sit closer to the 
foliage and it will grow in much drier 
and sunnier positions than the “Mossies.” 
This or that class of plants is often 
referred to as “the backbone of the 
Rock-Garden,” but without the above 
plants (and a few others) I am afraid 
that a majority of American Rock- 
Gardens would have a backbone which 
consisted mostly of bare rocks. 





Home-Made Christmas 
Decorations 
HRISTMAS week, some ladies re- 
ported that they had just been making 
the rounds of nearby cities to take notes 
of new ideas for Christmas Decorating 
to put into practice next Christmas. 
“But really,” they exclaimed “your 
Wreaths are the prettiest we’ve seen. 
After the city windows were carefully 
studied we come to a small-town store 
to find something new and artistic in 
wreath making.” 

These original-style Wreaths were large, 
one in the center of each show-window 
and made in this fashion: A barrel-hoop 
was first wound with green paper, then 
covered with Ground Hemlock. Longer 
sprays of Evergreen were used at the 
bottom which broke the uniform circle, 
making the base wider than upper three- 
quarters. For snow effect, Ground Cedar 
(a Club Moss) was dipped in fresh 
plaster paris, and before it dried, arti- 
ficial snow was sprinkled onto it. Then 
the Evergreen Wreath was covered with 
the frosted sprays, but only on the lower 
half. Much branched Apple twigs were 
selected on which to hang Cranberries, 
singly from thread stems. These twigs 
were next given a heavy coating of 
plaster paris and sparkles on the upper 
side only. When dry enough to handle, 
the “Snowy” twigs were slipped in the 
lower part of wreath, making it quite 
broad at the bottom. A broad red bow 
at top makes it more colorful, but they 
are beautiful without, too. 

Prineess Pine, or other Evergreen, may 
be used in the same manner, but it is 
advisable to shun Spruce (unless it is 
Norway Spruce) for the needles drop 
too soon. Best of all Evergreens for 
Christmas decorating, I love the Douglas 
Fir. However, one must make use of 
the kind of Evergreen available, and 
even the Red Cedar frosts beautifully (in 
above manner) but is rather prickly to 
work with; but not as much so as Holly 
for Wreath-making. 


Rena Bauer, (Wis.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





“The melancholy days have come, 

the saddest of the year,” and so 
vivid is the picture drawn we hear the 
drip, drip of rain from a gray sky, and 
the wind whistling around the corners of 
the house. Poets before and after him 
have voiced the same sentiments about 
November, until most of us have come 
to believe that the eleventh month is 
indeed a dreary one, and are surprised 
anew each year to find that it is not so 
dark as it has been painted. 


A POET of a past generation sang: 


The mistaken idea prevails that all of 
Nature’s activities have ceased by the 
beginning of November, when in fact, 
there is just as much as ever “going on” 
in her realm. 


True, there is not the rush of growth 
in the plant world, although many plants 
that endure green through the Winter are 
even now slyly expanding, and will con- 
tinue to do so until the ground is frozen 
hard. 


A tramp through woods and fields on 
a November day, whether it is warm and 
filled with sunshine, or cold and grey, 
with snowflakes dancing in the air, will 
reveal any number of pleasant activities 
on the part of Dame Nature. 


A great many plants have, weeks or 
even months ago, deposited their seeds 
where they will take root when the 
proper time arrives. A number of them 
have already begun their growth, while 
other species are biding their time. But 
quantities of last Summer’s seeds have 
not yet been distributed. 


The Linden, or Basswood Trees, are 
very leisurely in the matter of dropping 
their hard little seed balls, groups of 
which are equipped with a gauzy wing 
that may at times earry its burden sev- 
eral miles before it is landed in a spot 
where it has a chance of gaining a foot- 
hold. From Summer on _ until late 
Winter, the Linden sends out its little 
airplanes, but of the great number, how 
few eventually become trees! 


November is the first of the leafless 
months when we look for Nature’s hidden 
treasures on weed stalk, tree and shrub. 


The grey, dry stalks of Golden-rod 
offer plenty of opportunity to the 
amateur who wishes to do a little out- 
door research work. One does not seek 
long among Golden-rod stalks until one 
or a dozen are found with queer, hard 
bulges of varying sizes. Last Summer 
a mother Gall Fly deposited her egg 
under the tender skin of the stalk, with 
the result that next Spring a little 
winged creature will emerge from the 
gall and set about the business of propa- 
gating its kind, which will mean more 
galls on new Golden-rod stalks. 


But Golden-rod is only one of many 
plants on which galls may be found. 


The galls sometimes found in _ great 
numbers on Wild Rose bushes are of 


unusual interest. 


The Spicebush, which gets “honorable 
mention” so many times during the year, 
is again in the limelight as it drops its 
leaves, to reveal another glory; its bright- 
red berries. 











A Lonesome Old House on a Windswept Hillside Suggests November 
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The First Snowfall ts Always Noticed 


In November we find Witch-hazel in 
blossom. We wonder if Nature forgot 
all about it in the proper blooming sea- 
son, or was just too busy to attend to 
that particular business until now. At 
any rate it is a welcome and not un- 
usual sight to behold these dainty blos- 
soms when snow is flying. We are told 
the American Indians were the first to 
make an ointment for burns and bruises, 
by boiling the twigs and roots for many 
hours. That, and the fact that forked 
twigs of an English species of Witch- 
hazel was used for divining rods to locate 
water or coal underground, has resulted 
in the name it bears today. 


The time of year has arrived when 
we should give the Birds special attention. 
From now until the first of April is a 
trying period for Birds in the regions 
where snow and ice may descend with 
scarcely a moment’s warning, completely 
covering their natural food supply. In 
our own particular section we may save 
many lives by keeping a_ well-stocked 


Bird larder, not only on stormy days, 
but every day during the cold months, 
that they may accustom themselves to 
this luxury, and so know where to come 
when no other food is available. 


A shelf at an upstairs window, or 
better still, two shelves, is an ideal place 


to feed the Birds. Here they may 
- gather to dine in safety, on cracked 


grains, crumbs, suet; and if we are gen- 
erous, nuts of any kind, just so they are 
cracked. 


We may feel that it is a duty, when 
first we place food outdoors for the 
Birds, but unless our interest in Nature 
is extremely dull, it will not be long 
before we feel the debt is all on the other 


side. It is impossible for everybody to 
go on extended Winter excursions to 
field and woods, but with a _ little 


patience a great part of the fields and 
woods may be induced to visit our win- 
dow sills, bringing a never-ending source 
of entertainment. 





Viola Tricolor 


HE true Viola Tricolor of our Grand- 

mothers’ gardens, is a gem for any 
rock garden or other place where the 
dwarf-flowering Pansies are desired. 
Each bloom is composed of three colors 
which gives it its name,—Tricolor. The 
two upper petals are a dark velvety pur- 
ple, the two side ones are blue and the 
lower one is yellow with a triangular- 
shaped blotch of purple at the lower base 
of it. The one catalog where it is listed 
(Vaughn’s of Chicago) claims the color- 
ings vary from all-purple to all-yellow 
flowers on the same plant, but I have 
failed to note this, after observing hun- 
dreds of flowers. These Violas are per- 
fectly hardy and bloom with less care 
than the true Pansies. The Tricolor 
variety is much more fragrant than the 
other varieties. 
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I have tried such as Papillo and Cornu- 
tas mixed and are my favorites of all I 
have seen or tried. Papillo is a much 
larger flower, resembling a Violet in 
shape of flower and manner of growth. 
It is a blue-lavender color with dark lines. 
It also seems to be very hardy and like 
the other Violas, blooms freely even 
though the seed pods are not kept off. 

The various Violas are nice to use for 
carpet-bedding amongst the Tulips. They 
bloom at the same time, then continue 
for many weeks, and with the addition of 
a bit of Sweet Alyssum seed, make a lovely 
bed all Summer through. The seeds that 
germinate in the Spring, extend the 
blooming season and since they self-sow, 
one never needs bother collecting seed or 
starting new plants, yet they never be- 
come weedy in nature. Friends are al- 
ways glad to carry home what surplus 
you have, but when once a person gets a 
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stock started he discovers so many uses 
for them that he seldom has any to spare. 


All the Violas are easily grown from 
seed and if one is eager to have a collec- 
tion of several varieties Ralph E. Hunt- 
ington of Painesville, Ohio, lists the larg- 
est collection that I have noted in Ameri- 
can catalogs. It contains over thirty 
varieties in all colors known to the Pansy 
world, and should interest all Viola ad- 
mirers, as well as all rock garden enthu- 
siasts. 

Mrs. LuTHER TEDROW, (Ia:) 





A Desirable Water Lily 


OF all the Water-lilies available for the 
garden pool, is there any more lovely 
to look upon, more completely satisfying 
to the eye, than one with a chalice of 
pure gleaming white? 

Such a one is the Castalia (Nymphaea) 
dentata shown here, photographed at 
the New York Botanical Garden. The 
flowers, which are eight to ten inches 
across, open in the morning but close 
again shortly after noon. Several larger 
horticultural varieties have been created 
from this species, which is a native of 
eentral Africa. 

The plants are not difficult to grow. 
In February one plants the seeds in tiny 
pots of earth set under water kept at a 
temperature of 80. The best soil for the 
pots consists of five parts of ordinary 
earth stirred together twice with two 
parts of manure, one part of leaf mold, 
and one-half portion of sand. 


Transplant the seedlings gradually to 
larger and larger pots, until by June they 
should be occupying a pot of four and 
a half or five inches diameter. This is 
the time to set them out-of-doors. Here 
they will grow luxuriantly all Summer, 
and with good weather should be safe 
until November, when they should be 
taken inside. 

Pack the roots close together in sand 
for the Winter. In February put them 
into pots of earth, then treat them like 
the seedlings, setting them all out together 
the next June. While inside they should 
be watched closely for signs of rot, 
which should be speedily removed. 





Castalia (Nymphaea) dentata 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am oonvinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we giwe to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COoWPER 





Madison Cooper 





Experience With Thrips on Gladiolus 


N 1931 I had a few Thrips on my Glads but did not 

know it. Thrips affected only the late-blooming bulbs, 
and so I attributed it to dry weather, when it was really 
Thrips to a considerable extent. 

This year, 1932, my plantings have been divided into 
four plots all about the same size. The first plot planted, 
is to the west of the other three and this first plot shows 
practically no Thrips. One of the other plots showed no 
Thrips among the earliest bulbs to bloom, but the small 
bulbs blooming later did show Thrips. The remaining 
two plots were both heavily Thrip-infested and very little 
usable bloom was cut from either plot except early in the 
season. 

It seems that experiments have so far been mostly con- 
ducted with a view to exterminating Thrips on the bulbs 
in storage, either by treating at digging time, or during 
the storage period, or before planting in the Spring. It 
seems to have been assumed that if the bulbs could be 
freed of Thrips that Thrips could thus be completely 
eliminated or controlled. 

But this does not explain the origin of Thrips, without 
which information we are not likely to get very far in 
their control. My experience this year indicates that 
Thrips are ‘‘in the air;’’ and I believe that some of the 
Experiment Stations have made observations which prove 
this to be a fact. I am not trying to explain just what 
‘*in the air’’ means, except to say that Thrips may infect 
a plant, independent of whether the bulbs were Thrip- 
infected when planted. 

The fact that my first planting of bulbs to the westward 
of the other plots, was practically Thrip-free throughout 
the season, would indicate that the prevailing winds pro- 
tected this plot from the Thrips which developed in the 
later plantings, as the bulbs in the different plantings 
were all stored in the same space. As my bulbs are stored 
at a comparatively low temperature, it is very doubtful 
if any Thrips live through the Winter on bulbs in my 
low-temperature storage. 

I have recently heard that some ten or a dozen species 
of Thrips have been found on Gladiolus during the present 
season. Control measures for Thrips on Glads must, it 
seems, necessarily await information as to the life history 
of these destructive pests. 

It is suggested that favorable weather conditions are 
the cause of the development of Thrips during the past 
year or two; and that changing weather conditions will 
do more to control Thrips than can be done by any method 
so far suggested. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Simple Living the Key to Success 


HIS is the fifth installment of the working out of 

The Cooper Plan; the first installment having ap- 

peared in the June issue. Readers who have not fol- 

lowed The Plan should refer back to the earlier issues so 
as to get the connection. 


Simple living is the key to success; and success as here 
discussed means success in a practical, moral, and spirit- 
ual way, rather than a material success which means the 
accumulating of property. The latter is of small conse- 
quence compared with the former. Simple living is the 
key to real success considered in any way whatever. 


The complicated living conditions, which we have 
endured during the past decade or more, has brought on 
the depression which has nearly wrecked the hopes of 
many people. Complicated living is the reverse of simple 
living, and we all know what complicated living has been 
of recent years. The more we have, unless we are suffi- 
ciently advanced in our mental processes, the worse we are 
off. The three years of hard times have taught many lessons 
to many people; and not a few have seen the light, and are 
prepared and willing to accept the theory of simple living 
as the panacea for the greater part of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir. 


ERHAPS some readers will ask what is meant by 

simple living. It does not mean the giving up of all 
of the improved machinery and all of the conveniences 
and luxuries of modern times, but it does mean giving up 
the things which do not teach useful lessons which will 
prepare us for a better work in future years, or in a life 
to come. That is about the only definition that is neces- 
sary of what might be called the simple life. Anything 
which comes up in your experience or daily activities 
can be judged on that basis. Will it give an experience 
which is of permanent value to the individual? This, 
understand, is entirely independent of financial or mate- 
rial considerations. Ask yourself where will I be, and 
what will I be doing five years hence, or ten years hence, 
or twenty-five years hence; or even longer, if you are still 
young. Everything we do should be gauged on this basis. 
We should do nothing whatever which is not for our real 
advancement. 

Perhaps my friends will accuse me of being a bit vague 
and not being specific enough in what I have said above, 
but if any of these friends have problems of their own 
and on which they want a specific opinion just send your 
problems along and I will be specific on the facts pre- 
sented to me. The Cooper Plan, as it is being outlined in 
these columns, does not consist merely of what I have to 
say each month in this particular article, but nearly all 
of the general editorials in the magazine have a bearing 
on The Cooper Plan as it is being outlined. 

And my friends are beginning to help with the idea, 
and this month Brother Pellett in his Bee Department is 
citing some concrete examples of The Cooper Plan in 
actual practice. Have you any examples of your own, or 
ean you relate any of your friends’ experience which will 
be helpful to others? 

Mapison- Cooper. 





The Seedling Apple offered as a subscription induce- 
ment was discovered by the Editor of this magazine, 
growing within ten feet of the building in which THE 
FLOWER GROWER had its origin and home for many years, 
and it is the only Seedling Apple tree growing close by. 
The tree is rugged, winters well, and the fruit highly 
desirable; especially for the home garden where one or 
a few trees is the limit. Try one in your garden. 
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The Editor’s Early Dream 


AY back there in the early 1890’s, when this Editor 

was just starting his business experience, he had an 
inspiration, or perhaps we had better call it a dream, that 
there was no system of living equal to the natural life of 
the farm or the country; and he actually went so far as 
to investigate several unimproved locations. The big idea 
behind the plan was to produce just as much of every- 
thing as could be, for home consumption; and to be just 
as nearly independent of outside supplies of all kinds as 
was within practical limits. 

That the editor’s early dream came to naught, was 
owing to conditions over which he had no control, and 
perhaps only goes to show that there is a trait in human 
nature which may be called the pioneering trait,—the 
urge to associate with nature, and tame the wild elements 
which are encountered. This urge is doubtless handed 
down to us from primitive ancestors, as the early 
history of mankind was nothing but a continual struggle 
against the forces of nature. 

In this enlightened age of the early 1930’s, 40 years 
later, the Editor has the same urge, but endurance and 
vitality are lacking. So the best he can do is to pass on 
the inspiration which has guided him not only in his 
earlier years, but from that time onward. So THE CooPER 
PLAN has been evolved, and this is now being elaborated. 

Read what Brother Pellett has to say in his Bee Depart- 
ment this month. Not only does he show the possibilities 
of the plan evolved by the editor’s early dream but he 
proves it by reference to individuals who have actually 
demonstrated the practicability of the early dream which 
seemed at that time very much of a reality, and which 
was altogether within practical limits but for unfavorable 
circumstances and conditions. Brother Pellett not only 
shows how Bees may be an important adjunct of the 
country home, but he also gives some very practical sug- 
gestions and facts which may be helpful and inspiring to 
those who have ambitions to gain independence, and what 
Brother Pellett calls SECURITY. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Class Legislation 


FOR many years we have heard much condemnation 

of Class Legislation. What shall we call it when this 
great Government of ours allows the railroads to raise 
their freight rates, so as to pay interest on their bonds 
and incidentally to pay some pretty big salaries of as 
much as $60,000 per year to a railroad President. A 
raise in freight rates was necessary to keep the railroads 
from defaulting on their interest payments. This would 
have a bad effect on the financial structure of the country. 
This is legislating interest or profits to those who hold 
railroad securities. Is it fair that the Government of 
the United States should guarantee the railroads and 
their bond holders against loss? 

Is it fair to us all that many salaried people, and even 
many wage earners, should have their wage scales held, 
or perhaps with comparatively small cuts, while others 
are taking a deflation of as much as 50 per cent, or more, 
in some cases? 


There are some very grave injustices in this great free’ 


land of America, which will be corrected when we begin 
to see more clearly. At present we seem to be too much 
bound together like sheep, and not sufficiently independ- 
ent, either in thinking or in our individual affairs. 

Why should one class of people be protected against 
deflation and loss, while others take the extreme penalty 
of bad business conditions? Some wise man will need 
to answer that question and suggest a remedy for it 
within the next few years. 

Mapison Cooper. 
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Suburban Gardening 


MANY people are raising things out of the ground 

now who have never done so before. Some are doing 
this as a matter of saving expense, (or perhaps increas- 
ing their income), but still others are doing it because 
they have time on their hands and find gardening an 
interesting and helpful pursuit. 

From any standpoint gardening is most desirable. Not 
only will it save money for the person who successfully 
grows fruits or vegetables, and perhaps flowers; but con- 
tact with the soil is the important factor and virtue in 
gardening as an avocation. As one reader recently wrote 
me, ‘‘much in the way of disappointment and worry can 
be dug into the garden.’’ This same reader suggests that 
‘‘the healing touch of the earth does much to obliterate 
the wounds of humanity.’’ 

But still further, it should be pointed out, contact with 
the soil performs a much more useful function and pro- 
vides a much more useful lesson. Contact with the soil 
keeps us in touch with the really worthwhile things of 
life, and keeps our feet on the earth instead of allowing 
us to soar into the clouds, figuratively speaking. The 
present mess and jumble of human economic affairs is 
the result of inflated ideas, everywhere. Material prog- 
ress has outstripped the mental, moral, and spiritual 
progress of the human race. Until we can get in step 
with the universe and its purposes, we are not likely to 
make much future progress. 

And again, it may be pointed out, and there is no 
better way of keeping yourself in touch with the com- 
mon things of life, and the really worth-while things of 
life, than to get hold of a piece of land, be it ever so 
small, and know just what it means to actually produce 
the things which we need for our entertainment, liveli- 
hood, and comfort. 

Let the world jog along by itself for a while and see 
what you can do on your own account to stabilize your 
mind and individual affairs. Don’t depend on something 
you think- should happen which you think will be for 
your benefit; and don’t be afraid that something is going 
to happen to your detriment. 

Forget these things and you will get along better than 
you ever did before, and at the same time make more 
True Progress. 


Mapison Cooper. 


Thank You, Friends, Thank You! 


N response to an appeal from the business office and 
also a personal appeal from the editor, more than 
1,000 readers of this magazine have sent lists of names of 
flower lovers to receive sample copies with a view to a 
subscription. This is very good proof of the valne of Tar 
FLOWER GROWER to readers and the intimate relationship 
between subscribers and the magazine. 

The business office down at Albany is greatly pleased 
with the interest and assistance which subscribers have 
thus given in helping to build THe FLower Grower and 
the Editor wants to add his own word of appreciation. 

It has always been thus. Tne FLOwER GROWER is not 
just another magazine, but a vital and living foree which 
takes the nature of an institution. The magazine has 
reached its important position and influence largely 
through the work and assistance of readers; and as Editor 
I have always been willing to concede the great reader- 
interest which THE FLOWER Grower has always had, and 
to acknowledge the fact that the editor is only just a sort 
of helmsman who steers the big boat; readers furnishing 
a large part of the motive power. 

Thank you again, friends, thank you! 


Mapison Cooper. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


aOnecuanenanicnnenite 








] RECALL once reading the preface to a certain Peony cata- 
logue in which the author started out: “The Peony was named 
after a celebrated doctor.” I suppose that when he was copy- 
ing some other grower’s catalogue, he omitted the two follow- 
ing words, “in Mythology,” thinking, no doubt, “Oh, well, 
nobody’ll care to know what city he lived in.” 


Yes, it is to the traditions of Mythology that we must turn 
for the earliest history of the Peony. It seems that Mr. Pluto, 
who was the Al Capone of his time, got into an altercation 
with Mr. Hercules, the original “What a man,” who had 
already earned a reputation for doing a mighty good job of 
anything he undertook; and so, when Hercules, who might 
be represented as a combination of Mussolini and Bull-neck- 
moose-face, got through with Mr. Pluto, well, the king of the 
underworld was found to be very badly in need of repairs. 
In fact, he was so badly injured that his life was despaired 
of, but they sent for Doctor Paeon, the renowned physician 
of the Olympian Heights. Golf not having as yet come into 
vogue, the doctor was in, and responded at once, pausing only 
long enough to turn over his office sign from “Doctor Busy” 
to “Doctor Out.” 

Arriving at the residence of Pluto’s mother, whence they had 
earried the injured youth, as he walked up the garden path 
the doctor observed a plant growing in her garden which he 
knew to have great medicinal value, and from which he secured 
a root and steeping a decoction therefrom, used it with such 
success that in a short time Pluto fully recovered his health; 
whereupon in honor of the celebrated Olympian doctor who 
had saved his life, he named the plant, the Paeony! 


John Gerard, the English surgeon-botanist, in his work, “The 
Herball, or General History of Plants,” published in 1597, 
gives us an account of several species of the Gladiolus, of 
which he says, “We have great plentie of them in our London 
gardens.” Little mention of this flower appears in the extant 
records of earlier writers. 

The name, Gladiolus, means little sword, the word being a 
latin diminutive of gladius, (a sword). Those of us who have 
been stabbed in the eve by the stiff, sharp tips as we have bent 
over the row, weeding or digging, will agree that it has been 
well-named. 


The female divinity, Iris, messenger of the gods, is honored 
by a worthy namesake, one of the garden’s chiefest favorites, 
to which the late Rev. C. S. Harrison was once inspired to pen 
this beautiful tribute: 

“Think of their fascinating and alluring loveliness. They are 
named from the Goddess Iris, the rainbow personified, who com- 
bined the beauty of heaven and earth in their matchless robes. It 
would seem as if she gathered the glory of the sunset, the beauty 
of the sun mantles, the tinting and coloring and the shading which 
play on mountain and plain, and wove them all in those opaline 


and irridescent robes with which she has adorned her children. All 
the rays and tints and colors of the rainbow are here—the con- 
centrated beauty of cloud and earth united and blended in a 


harmonious whole.” 
THE GuAD PHILOSOPHER. 





The Old Spirit 


W/RER the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the bleak New Eng- 
land coast they had little property, meager provisions and 
very uncertain prospects. But there was plenty of land and 
since they had the hardy spirit of adventure they rejoiced in 
their freedom and set out to make a living, to make a great 
commonwealth—to make history. 

To-day there is still plenty of land. It lies abandoned by the 
thousands of acres, and undeveloped by millions. But great 
mobs of men walk the city pavements without work and without 
money and with a feeling of utter helplessness. All they can 
think of doing is to call on other men to employ them, or on 
government to feed them. 

When men cannot adapt themselves to changed conditions 
they are pitiable. They would have made very poor pioneers 
or colonists. In a land overflowing with food and all the neces- 
sities of life, there should be no crying or begging, even if times 
are hard and no money to be seen.—( Pathfinder) 
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The Four Blessings of a Garden 


HERE are four blessings for those who love a garden and 

take an active part in its work; for it is a truth, too vital 

to be forgotten, that the joy of a garden is to the gardener just 
as is a song to a singer and a picture to a painter. 
The first blessing of gardening is a tired body! 


We tire in many ways, we modern folk, but the demands of 
our civilisation seldom leave us animal tired! We tire rather 
in exhausted nerves, in worry, in bewilderment, and even in 
ambition; but being truly and healthily tired in body from 
gardening is a form of exhaustion that causes its own peculiar 
form of blessing. 

It is the weariness that comes from the thrust of the fork or 
the breaking of the sod; it is the weariness of patiently handling 
countless tiny seeds and seedlings; of the burying of bulbs, and 
the labour of setting out trees, shrubs and plants; it is the bend- 
ing and kneeling and the constant play of hands that at night- 
fall bring a healthy, placid, animal exhaustion and sound sleep 
as its reward. 


The second blessing of gardening is in having a share in 
creating beauty! 


Whereas the physical work of gardening satisfies the animal 
in us, our participation in its beauty gratifies many of our 
spiritual longings. The up-thrust of the bulbs through the soil, 
their unfolding into beauty—who can escape the exultation of 
it? The unfolding of the Iris, the opening of the Rose, the 
great spike of Gladioli, the dramatic and sudden opening of a 
Lily—these climaxes of emotion the gardener shares, and in 
them feels an elevation and satisfaction that only an artist 
knows. 

Through each and all of us, in greater or less degree, flows 
the creative energy, a desire to have a hand in fashioning those 
things that delight the soul. 


The third blessing of gardening is the blessing of adventure! 


Most of us live and work in well-defined grooves; our lives 
are ordered by custom and responsibilities so that we rarely 
move out of them. We travel along familiar paths, we tread 
the accustomed round, we do the daily task, and if we keep in 
these narrow ways for long, interest flags and ambition is stifled. 


The same to-day—the same yesterday,—and the same to- 
morrow! That way lies decay, and old age. But youth and 
adventure are the gardener’s lot. He is constantly reaching out 
into new and strange worlds, constantly new planets swim 
within his reach. He gambles against the odds of the climate, 
against pests and diseases. He undertakes an adventure every 
time he sets a seed unknown to him. 


Even more adventurous are those men and women who raise 
new plants by cross hybridisation. Here’s a hobby ready to 
hand for anyone who has a drop of adventure in his blood. 
The wildest adventure by sea or land knows no greater thrill 
nor greater satisfaction than does the hybridist at the first 
blossoming of a new flower from seed he has sown. 

The garden’s fourth blessing is tranquility! 

Tranquillity does not come by mere chance; but, like other 
precious things in life, must be laboured and sought for. The 
body tired with its labour, the mind delighted with beauty, the 
desire of adventure gratified, then the gardener can enjoy a 
peace beyond compare. 


—Editorial in The Garden and Home Maker of Australia. 





“TARE it just as though it was—as it is—an earnest, vital 

and important affair. Take it as though you were born 
to the task of performing a merry part of it—as though the 
world awaited your coming. Take it as though it was a grand 
opportunity to do and achieve, to carry forward great and 
good schemes, to help and cheer a suffering, weary, it may be 
heart-broken brother. 

Now and then a man stands aside from the crowd, labors 
earnestly, steadfastly, confidently, and straightway becomes 
famous for wisdom, intellect, skill, greatness of some sort. 
The world wonders, admires, idolizes, and it only illustrates 
what others may do if they take hold of life with a purpose. 
The miracle, or the power, that elevates the few, is to be 
found in their industry, application, and perseverance under 
the promptings of a brave, determined spirit. 


Mark Twain. 
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Chariton Burgess Bolles 


The experience of Brother Bolles started 
on a Massachusetts farm, carried him into 
business, and finally Into an editorship. Then 
Dahlia growing occupied his attention and 
he has had published more than 350 pages 
on Dahlia culture. 

Besides the articles contributed especially 
to THE FLOWER GROWER, Mr. Bolles has 
written many articles on flower growing. At 
the present he is specializing on florists’ 





flowers. The articles on ‘“‘Honesty” and 
“Chinese Lanterns,’’ in this issue, are his 
work. 


(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of 
presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 





The Frower Grower Covers 
Much Ground 


()%* of my friends in Ohio has made 
a catalogue or index of 47 months’ 
issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, (nearly 
4 years), including the complete years 
of 1929-1930 and 1931, and up to and 
including June, 1932. This friend states 
that “one is surprised at the quantity 
of material that is found under each 
heading.” 

This eatalogue of 47 -issues includes 
2,451 items, and classified under head- 
ings, some of the most popular refer- 
ences and subjects are as follow: 


NN 6 cas os 6a ie eaeene listed 125 times 
PE CaaGavecs tuae She ea aa ies 
BE. se kies sar dtaeeeeeee see 100 ‘“* 
0 Ea reer err we —_ = 
Rear aene ear wrararnr - ee 
Nhe. Da & baie are atone ee ~— * 
Er ee ee = 61 - 
BEES itetacsccneseas wie bi — = 


Under the general headings some of 
the subjects which are most fully cov- 
ered are as follow: 


Bulbs of various kinds...... 


listed 69 times 
Vines of various kinds....... eg 60 * 


) 


Ferns of various kinds....... - 38 ‘“ 
I a wih eae aoe en 60 “ pe 
St 45 6404's ae bo 00. 4o0 e —_— = 
I oc cine wa eee " — 
ys Sere rrr son —_— 
ns bie da mi be 0°05 4 Ks ss “ 
I NL, 5d, on Gd bin. he 4 sa aa |CU* 
Seeds and Propagation...... ° | aie 
0 RE ere eee 24 85 * 
Fruit and other trees........ es — = 
Re eee aren ™ 2 «2O* 


The catalogue or index was prepared 
under 39 headings and the above are 
only those mentioned most frequently. 

What this reader has compiled proves 
the claim which the editor has made 
from time to time, that THz FLOWER 
GROWER is in a class by itself when con- 
sidered as a compendium of facts and in- 
formation on gardening, horticulture gen- 
erally, and outdoor subjects. 

MapIson COOPER 
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Best Basket of yellow or orange 
Gladiolus in combination with 
other garden flowers of blue or 
purple shades at Canadian Gladi- 
olus Show, Toronto, 1932. ist 
prize basket, Amateur Class, 
Goid Eagle Gladiolus with purple 
(annual) Larkspur, Artemisia and 
Cedar, Exhibited by Dr. R. E 
Ives, Stayner, Ont. 
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Some of the Newer Glads 


BY WILLIAM 


WOULD like to use a little space 

in THE FLowrer Grower for a chat 

about some of the newer varieties of 
Gladiolus. Not being able to do much 
by reason of advanced age and depleted 
strength, I decided to use what strength 
and experience I had left in growing 
some of the new things. 

In reds I have Com. Koehl, Roald 
Amundsen, Dr. Bennett, Pride of Port- 
land, Victor, Red Glory, and Red Fire; 
and in dark-red Morocco, Gettysburg, 
and Nimrod. I think the best of this 
list is Commander Koehl, with Roald 
Amundsen a close second. Dr. Bennett 
is perhaps as good as either, but I am 
only discussing the newer ones. Just for 
color I think Red Fire unbeatable, but 
it does not make a fine long spike. Victor 
with its distinct white throat is very fine; 
but it too has a rather poor spike, in 
that it falls down badly. Pride of Port- 
land, classed as red but almost a pink, 
is one of the most beautiful things I 
have seen. 

In whites I have only Albania and 
Vaughan’s White, both good commercials 
but not exhibition size. I have one bulb 
of J. Van Tets and two of Pour Le 
Merite. Both are large pure whites, but 
Pour Le Merite has much the better heat- 
resisting qualities, in fact one of the best 
I had in any color, and I do not hesitate 
to say it is the finest white I have ever 
seen. 

In pinks of all shades, I have about 
everything except a few that I could not 
reach as yet, but I will not write of 
many, as everybody has them and knows 
them as well as I do. One of the new 
ones is Little John, a much improved 
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Shaylor, which it will doubtless replace. 
It has not only a much longer spike but 
is also a more ruffled and cleaner rose- 
pink eolor. Richard Diener, though not 
new, is one of the most desirable in its 


color, ‘a light salmon-pink. It is a 
slightly smaller and warmer W. H. 


Phipps, and | like it better than Phipps, 
though it does not build any such spike. 
For those who are regretting the passing 
of the Mrs. Dr. Norton, Virginia Hale 
will almost replace it. For the lovers of 
Le Marechal Foch, Yvonne will take its 
place, and then some, as it is the same 
color and substance and much larger. 

In yellows I have nothing finer than 
Golden Dream, and I| doubt if it will be 
surpassed soon. Big enough for exhibi- 
tion, yet not too coarse for a commercial, 
and a color hard to beat. In orange, 
Kemp has given us his best work in 
Orange Wonder, without doubt the best 
of its color. The Marina and LaPaloma 
are also fine. Going back to the yel- 
lows I will make a correction. I said I 
had only the Golden Dream. I have a 
few each of Antione the finest shade of 
yellow, and Helen Howard, a splendid 
yellow with petals dipped bronze. 

In lavendar I think I would give first 
place to Dr. Moody, with its immense 
trusses of pure lavendar. Jane Addams 
is even more beautiful, but not so robust. 
Mary Frey and Berty are both fine. In 
smokies I have Emilie Auburn, Marmora, 
and Mother Machree, all interesting, but 
not beautiful. I have some blotched 
whites that I like. Coronado is the best 
—a large creamy-white with heavily- 
ruffled petals; the whole surface being 
suffused with purple. It is one of my 
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favorites. Some complain that it is not 
reliable, but it has made-a good record 
with me. . 

Frank J. McCoy is a massive medium- 
pink, tall and strong. Red Phipps and 
Miss Greely, both seedlings of W. H. 
Phipps are a light shade of red. Red 
Phipps seems a real good one in the 
lighter shades. Red Miss Greely from 
small bulbs, grew too tall to stand up 
well without stakes. The flowers were a 
beautiful shade of light red with a little 
tinge of orange, and the spikes were so 
long that the number of flowers was 
about equal to Phipps, though not so 
large, but even more beautiful in color. 
{ want to see it from good-sized bulbs. 


I see in the September number an 
article by Maude Haworth-Booth entitled 
“Dahlias, Beautiful and Otherwise,” with 
which I am heartily in accord and I 
think it is time to eall a halt on this 
eraze for bigger and still bigger in 
Glads as well as in Dahlias. 

Take Aflame for instance. It can be 
grown to six feet in height and with 
flowers seven inches across. But who 
wants it. The color is poor and the 
whole plant coarse an untidy. It has 
nothing to recommend it but its size. 
Krelage has given us in Krelage Favorite 
a variety of somewhat similar, but much 
better color, that gives one real satisfac- 
tion to look at and for everything but 
exhibition there are many varieties in- 
cluding Phipps that are entirely too large. 





A Depression Christmas Tree 


A Christmas Tree that was different 
and very pretty too, I saw in a dear 
old lady’s home. Not until she told me 
what the trimming was made of. did I 
recognize what cleverness, ingenuity, and 
thrift she had used. 

The hundreds of silver dollars that 
dazzled and hung from the branches were 
made from the cardboard eaps of milk- 
bottles; covered with tinfoil saved from 
yeast, cheese, or candy-bars. They were 
threaded through the flap used for pulling 
out the cover, to make a loop by which 
they were hung on tree. 

The glass icicles so long and slender 
were made accidentally, from throwing 
broken glass jars, ete., into the coal fire. 
They dripped through the grate into the 
ash-box. The melted glass formed into 
unusual and dainty images. By care- 
fully removing them from the ashes these 
grotesque animals and curios furnished 
the glass ornaments for the Tree. 

The light bulbs that had no reflectors 
were greatly improved by homemade ones. 
These were made from cardboard cut 
into pansy or rose shapes, then covered 
with gold, or tinfoil. Cute little baskets, 
and sixteen-pointed stars were folded 
from vari-colored papers, and a'l gave 
beauty to this Thriftv Christmas Tree. 

A Christmas Tree need not have ex- 
pensive trimmings to eause rejoicing in 
a home. The humblest home may have a 
pretty Tree made as above, to say noth- 
ing of the strings of popcorn and ecran- 
berries; and the spaghetti, apples, and 
nuts that are seldom missing at the 
Merry Christmastime. 


RenA Bauer, ( Wis.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“When the rose is bred too fine and soft, 

Wed her once more with earthy briar; 

When apples rot in scented loft, 

Dig out the crab-tree, graft with higher. 

When life’s all swan and lilied lake 

And cushions moored to porphyry slab, 

Plunge me for very salvation’s sake 

In lives of tinker, navy, or drab.” 
—(from John O’London) 


HIS month home gardeners in Eastern 

States are many of them preparing 

winter bouquets? For those who like 
to experiment the following recipes may be 
interesting and useful, and though I myself 
have not tried them, they were culled from 
reliable, if quite ancient sources: 

Red berries may be preserved by dipping 
in shellac or thin varnish. Autumn leaves 
retain their brilliant colors by pressing 
them with a moderately warm iron rubbed 
with beeswax. These are too brittle and 
fragile for any use except to arrange under 
glass trays. Used in this way they are 
very attractive; as are delicate grasses and 
well-pressed Maidenhair Ferns. Pansies, 
carefully pressed, hold their vivid colors 
for a long time. 

Skeleton leaves may be 
follows: 

One lb. chloride of lime in liquid state, 
mixed with 1 qt. clear water. Soak leaves 
in mixture 4 hrs., but if leaves have heavy 
ribs soak longer, then remove into a basin 
of fresh water. After this remove them 
carefully to dry in the open air and sun- 
light. 

To preserve natural flowers: Some use 
melted paraffin, but the flowers soon turn 
brown. Another way is to prepare a 
medium-size wooden box by sealing up all 
cracks, allowing no. openings except two 
small holes bored in the lower part of one 
side, or even better a tiny door with 
hinges. If just holes are bored, prepare 
plugs to stop them up. Across inside top 
tack two narrow strips of wood on opposite 
sides upon which to rest rods or strips for 
the flowers to hang from. Do not attempt 
too many at a time. The box should be no 
larger than will easily accommodate about a 
half-peck basket of blossoms. Arrange 
these loosely according to size—for example 
2 Dahlias, 2 Callas, or 4 half-opened Roses 
and the same number of full blown ones; 
2 sprays of Fuchsias or Delphiniums, Pinks, 
Sweet Peas, Lilies-of-the-Valley, and so on 
according to size. Hang each cluster as 
tied upon the rods so not to touch each 
other. Four rows are enough to handle at 
one operation. Now put a shovel of live 
clear coals in an iron pan spreading them 
over the bottom and placing the pan in 
the bottom of the box. Then sprinkle 
about 2 oz. of sulphur over the entire sur- 
face of the coals and you are “on your 
way.” Leave the holes or tiny door open 
for a few moments to see if the sulphur 
fumes are abundant and all seems to be 
going well, then close the box tightly and 
completely cover with burlap, gunny sacks, 
old carpets, or blankets. Anything will do, 
just so the box is well covered and no air 
can enter. Leave undisturbed 24 hrs. If 
there has been no slip-up the flowers will 
have turned into a dull creamy-white but 
as soon as exposed to the air will again 
assume their natural colors except that 
they will be less vivid and more delicately 
tinted. Arranged in bouquets and placed 
in a sheltered nook they retain their shape 
and color a long time. The cost is a mere 
trifle and many may enjoy the experiment. 


prepared as 


Most flowering shrubs require a period 
of rest between seasons, which is usually 


in Winter when cold forces a rest. But if 
this rest can be given certain shrubs arti- 
fically by putting them to sleep for a little 
while, they awaken as refreshed as from a 
long winter’s sleep. Exposing them to 
the fumes of ether is the trick used by 
some florists to produce flowers out of sea- 
son. The plants to be forced are grown in 
pots which makes the process simpler. In 
the late Fall, the pots are then placed in a 
large air-tight box containing an uncorked 
bottle of ether. They are then left exposed 
to the fumes for about 48 hrs. Sometimes 
to make sure of success the operation is 
repeated a few days later. Then they are 
removed and soon commence to bud. 
Flowers so produced may be a little more 
pale in color than outdoor-grown blossoms, 
but as in the case of Lilacs—a favorite 
shrub to produce out of season flowers— 
white Lilacs are mostly preferred. 


We do not know whether chilblains were 
among Job’s afflictions but they are surely 
an abomination to sufferers of them. You 
may be surprised to know that cold is not 
altogether the cause of this trouble. Lack 
of vitality also produces the aggravating 
ailment. To restore vitality and arouse a 
torpid spine, massage the back every night 
for a time. Burdock ointment allays the 
irritation and heals without a sear, but 
avoid using the seeds which contain an 
irritating principle. 


Herbs chopped fine and placed in a bottle 
nearly full of olive oil and allowed to stand 
several days in the bright sun make a 
good rubbing oil for squeak-easy joints. 
Burdock and Rosemary are among the ex- 
cellent herbs for this purpose; but Rose- 
mary is said to turn the hair prematurely 
grey and should be kept away from the 
head. 


Slippery Elm bark and Bay leaves boiled 
in water, after which the oil is skimmed 
off, encourages hair to grow on bald spots. 
Also good to remove dandruff as is a strong 
infusion of Burdock or Elder leaves, or 
even the water in which beet-root has been 
boiled, are all good for both hair and skin. 





Bad tempers and naughty ways are 
diseases, and certain wise mothers admin- 
ister small doses of bitter herbs, such as 
rhubarb for example, instead of a spankin 
or “smiting the cheek reproachfully,” thus 
serving a doubly useful purpose. When no 
punishment is merited, but a dose of herbs 
seems advisable, remove the seeds and most 
of the pulp from a fat raisin, replace with 
a small pinch of the bitter powdered herb 
and swallow at a gulp. There is nothing 
to it—most children would think it great 
fun. 

Golden Seal, belonging to the Crowfoot 
tribe, is good for a host of physical ail- 
ments. It may be found growing in many 
Eastern, Southern, and Mid-western States. 
It is particularly useful to help stop decay 
of teeth, relieve painful gumboils, preserve 
gums and keep the teeth in generally 
healthy condition. 1 
ful gumboil, hold a teaspoon of the strong 
tea in the mouth as long as possible, work- 
ing it around, allowing it to seep between 
the teeth and down to the roots. Do not 
fear swallowing any, for it is equally good 
for the stomach. Repeat every hour or so 
in case of severe gumboils, or until relief 
is obtained. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of let- 
ters received, prove the unique relation- 
ship between the Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is always good,—the 
only one of my heusehold magazines which 
my husband ever reads. He says it is so 
meaty.” (Spokane, Wash.) 

“Attached is check for five-years renewal 
subscription. Your publication leads its field. 
It is not only well-balanced in general make-up, 
but authentic and informative in content, with 
editorials of outstanding merit. THr FLOWER 
GROWER is a real friend to all who are in- 
terested in the promoting of its ideas.” 

(Middletown, Ohio.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is the finest book I 
have seen as it covers everything in garden 
matters. I would rather give up my other 
magazines than miss any copies of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. I have retained all issues 
since I started taking it and use them for 
reference purposes.” (Barrie, Ont.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the most interest- 
iug reading matter coming into my office.” 

(Columbus, Wis.) 

“We find THr FLOWER GROWER a great help 
in gardening, and very interesting reading 
from cover to cover. The day of its arrival 
there is very little else doing until I have 
read nearly every article. It is a wonderful 
magazine.” (Camden, Maine.) 

“Everything has been’ said about THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and said in so much a bet- 
ter way than I can say it that I hesitate to 
try, but I still feel strongly for the magazine 
and I am with it. It is superb.” 

(Arlington, Md.) 

“We get about 17 magazines a month. If 
I had to get rid of all but one, that one 
would be THe FLOWER GROWER. It is good 
in every way.—friendly talks, stories of 
animals, and helping hints, make it 100 per 
cent good for flower lovers.” - 

(Flushing, N. Y.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best magazine. 
No other that I have ever read suits me as 
well. Best of all, I like its ‘food for thought.’ 
After reading a copy, one notices many things 
right at hand to think about.” 

(Cheney, Wash.) 

“We spend many happy hours reading THE 
FLOWER GROWER thoroughly from cover to 
cover and wish you continued success.” _ 

(Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.) 

“IT get more real thrill and more help from 
the contributions to your magazine than from 
any other source. I find your FLOWER 
GROWER most practical and full of suggestions 
for those who have no fortune to invest in 
their garden.” (Milford, Ohio.) 

“Of all the flower magazines I read, I en- 
joy THE FLOWER GROWER the most by far.” 
ag (Malden, Mass.) 


“To my mind, THe FLower GROwEeER is the 
best and soundest. horticultural magazine 
printed. It is understandable to anyone. Hope 
you will live a good many years to carry on 
the good work.” (West Hill, Can.) 

“Have been a subscriber for several years 
and I get much good from the pages of THP 
FLOWER GROWER as every article is most in- 
teresting. I cannot do without the magazine 
and enclose check for five years’ renewal sub- 
scription.” (Chicago, Il.) 

“We consider THE FLOWER GROWER one of 
the most precious magazines which comes to 
our home.” (Dénver, Colo.) 


“Truly I can say I know of no other maga- 
zine, no editor who lives nearer to his readers 
than do you. Nor do I know of any other 
magazine containing more varied departmeénts, 
than THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Glen Ellen, Calif.) 


“T am taking several floral magazines and 
see a great number of others and find THE 
FLOWER GROWER the best and most practical 
for the amateur.” (Emerson, Iowa.) 


“The person who has been paying my sub- 
scription as a Christmas gift insists on doing 
so for another year and I assured her that 
I did not desire to change for any other pub- 
lication in the country. THE FLOWER GROWER 
is becoming better and better with each issue. 
I am delighted with the October issue just 
received and with its subject matter bearing 
a message to one and all in every walk of 
life.”’ (Chicago, Ill.) 

“Both Mrs. P. and myself derive a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction from each 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. Your articles 
are interesting and instructive,—you are do- 
ing a good job of it.” (Closter, N. J.) 











A STONE SEAT 
A stone seat like the one in the photo- 
graph is easily made and is far more com- 
fortable than the hardness of the material 
would indicate, 
This one, found in the dooryard of a 
summer home in the mountains, is built 











A Stone Seat,—comfortable and easily built 


against two tall Pine trees. Rocks of 
various sorts, sizes, and shapes were first 
brought together and the most attractive 
sorted out to be used where they would be 
most seen. The remainder were piled 
against the trees in a mound with a per- 
pendicular front, several inches lower than 
the desired height of the seat. On the out- 
side of this, selected stones were fitted into 
place with enough concrete back of them 
to hold them. The top was spread with 
concrete, slightly hollowed for comfort, 
into which were pressed flat, smooth-sur- 
faced rocks especially chosen for the pur- 
pose. Last of all, the back and arms were 
cemented into position. 

This seat is ornamental, always in place, 
and not injured by the weather. In mak- 
ing one, the chief thing to consider is to 
have those parts which come in contact 
with the body smooth and free from 
bumps. 

EstHEeR M. REeEks, (Colo.) 


THRIPS AND GLADS 

We (growers here) are at our wits end 
as to what to do with our Thrip-infested 
stock. Federal and State people can give 
us nothing definite—report in experi- 
mental stage with promises of something 
definite soon. With perhaps a little over 
5000 bulbs out, I haven’t cut a good spike 
all season. Two others here in same 
“boat.” One grower out in the country 
not troubled at all. One in city using two 
locations—one infected, other clear. One 
instance a fence separates two gardens, on 
one side beautiful spikes, on the other not 
one. 


We have sprayed regularly and _ co- 
operated in testing different sprays, all to 
no good results. I’m wondering if you 
can give me any information. We all 
treated our bulbs before planting; some 
with bichloride solution; some banner lye 
solution; others with solutions recom- 
mended by Farm Extension Agent or large 
Glad growers. 

Will it be necessary to destroy all our 
bulbs? Will our winters kill Thrips in 
ground over winter? What will happen in 
cases of bulbs (infested) overlooked in 
digging and left in garden over Winter? 

Nearly all my planted bulbs have come 
through fine up to budding stage—good 
foliage, good strong spikes. Soon as buds 
show color,—‘good-night,”—Long spikes of 
blighted, withered flowers. Heartbreaking. 
Have cut hundreds and hundreds and 
burned them. 

WItiiAM T. GRIFFITH, (Pa.) 

EpitTor’s Nore:—Brother Griffith offers some 
direct statements of fact and asks some per- 
tinent questions about Gladiolus Thrips which, 
it would seem, have not been answered in a 
practical way, and it may be that they will not 
be answered in a practical way for some little 
time to come. 

It may be stated, however, that if the 
ground freezes in Winter to a depth of six 
inches or more, it is more than probable that 
no Thrips can survive*the Winter. This ap- 
plies also to bulbs which are left in the 
ground. It may be stated further that it is 
not at all necessary to destroy bulbs from 
Thrip-infected plants. 
is suggested that readers watch care- 
fully the columns of this magazine for informa- 
tion about Thrips. It is very doubtful if the 
pest can be successfully combatted, and that 
we will need to await changing weather con- 
ditions to be free of it. 


— 
_— 


LIQUID COW MANURE 
A large metal drum such as “Dry 
Salters” or “Soap Works” use, or a tight 
wooden barrel, make the best liquid 
manure containers, Fill one-fourth of the 
tub with fresh cow manure and let the 
spring rains fill the tub up with water. 
Usually the tub is filled with a dark 
brown fluid by June. A cup of this fluid 
in a quart watering-can of water is the 
strength I use. It is especially good to 
feed Dahlias just before they bloom. The 
flower heads will be larger and the colors 
more vivid. 
Never use until the plant is in bud, or 
the vegetable in flower or with small fruit. 
RutH H. Les, (R. I.) 
CUTTING FLOWERS OF 
POPPIES 


Did you know that California Poppies 
will open at night if they are cut just about 
daylight and stored in the ice box until 
evening? They will open as soon as they 
are brought to the light and are a unique 
and lovely table decoration. This informa- 
tion came from Luther Burbank who cut 
and stored some for a special occasion, then 
told the guests how it was done. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


CALIFORNIA 


PRACTICAL GARDEN SUGGESTION 
When I want flowers in some particularly 
grassy plot I begin the season before by 


killing the sod with peelings, dish- and 
wash-water. Besides killing the sod _ it 


enriches the soil, and do things grow? I'll 
say they do. We made a little garden 
where kitchen waste had evidently been 
thrown for years. The Gladiolus planted 
there were taller than I, and the Zinnias 
immense, 

KATHERINE Barrett, (N, Y.) 
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IS CRASSULA CORDATA EXTINCT? 

As far back as 1906 the following was 
sent by a subscriber to Park’s Floral 
Magazine, of happy memory :— 

“CRASSULA CORDATA.—This is one of the 
most daintily-beautiful winter-blooming plants 
I have ever grown, and it seems absolutely sure 
to grow and bloom even under the most dis- 
couraging treatment. To have it at its best, 
plant three or four small plants in June or 
July in a large hanging basket and suspend it 
in a well-lighted window. Give plenty of 
water, and if convenient sprinkle the foliage 
occasionally (it will thrive without this how- 
ever) and by Winter it will be a mass of beau- 
tiful, sueculent, dark-green foliage, hanging far 
below the basket. The dainty lace-like little 
blossoms are rosy white and bloom in large 
panicles in the richest profusion. Every one 
admires it.” 

What has become of this beautiful 
plant? It was not at all difficult to propa- 
gate or to grow; why out of ‘stock? Has 
it gone with the Dryden Geranium—and 
many other beautiful single Geraniums? 
To my mind they are to be preferred to 
the double. 

I do not think it is because these plants 
are difficult to propagate that they are no 
longer sold, but because there was not 
quite enough money made on their sale. 

Mrs. J. E. ALLEN, (Pa.) 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


I have enjoyed your paper and found it 
interesting and helpful but I must dis- 
agree very strongly with the random note 
on Trailing-Arbutus in September issue. 

Arbutus grows to the highest perfection 
here on the North shore of Long Island, 
and has always grown on our land 

There are  pink-blooming plants and 
white-blooming plants, just as decidedly 
as there are pink and white Sweetbriar 
Roses. 

I have picked them year after year from 
the same clumps on a sunny hillside; 
beautiful pink ones and right beside them 
ivory-white. 

I have also moved roots of pink ones 
from our old home on the farm to the 
hillside of our home in the village, where 
the small white ones were growing and 
they bloom large and pink. 

There are two types of bloom. Some, 
the individual flowers are quite small and 
do not last so well. Others are much 
larger and of more substance. The many 
very dry Summers, forest fires, and real 
estate developments are making them 
quite scarce now. 


Eva Jones, (N. Y.) 
BEGONIAS UNDER CLOTH 


In the course of our experience with 
Begonias we have learned several of their 
requirements. They must have light, but 
exposure to the direct rays of the sun is 
apt to burn the delicate leaves of some 
varieties. They must have moisture in air 
and soil. The air in the ordinary living 


room is too dry for them and oftentimes 
when we think the soil is wet enough, it 
is wet only on the surface and the fine 
thread-like roots in the middle of the pot 





(Flower Jroweow 


are wasting away in a dry powdery soil. 
This is occasioned when the pots are left 
standing on shelves exposed to the drying 
atmosphere of the room.’ 

They require plenty of fresh air, but 
their stems are so slender and their leaves 
so large that they are easily ruined by the 
switching of the wind. They need plenty 
of room so that when one is handled its 
neighbor is not in danger of being broken. 
Then too over-crowding tends to breed 
disease. 

We have discovered a method of raising 
them that has proven so satisfactory dur- 
ing the two seasons that we have used it 
that we would like to pas» on the idea to 
others. We built a frame four feet wide, 
eight feet long and two and one-half feet 


high, using 13%” x %4” material. This is 
covered with cheese cloth. The corner 


posts are about 12 inches longer than the 
height of the frame so they can be driven 
into the ground. The frame is made in 
four pieces, put together with screws, so 
it may be easily taken apart for winter 
storage, Then there is another frame to be 
used as a cover, reinforced with poultry 
wire as a protection against cats that 
might jump up on it. This cover is held in 
place with hooks and screw eyes. 

We set the pots full depth into the 


ground. This retains the moisture. The 
cloth cover and sides protect from the 
winds and the sun, and yet admit 


sufficient light and air to afford an ideal 
condition for the Begonias. They grow 
luxuriantly and the highly colored ones 


lose none of their brightness. We put 
them into this coop about the first of 


April and can leave them there until the 
middle of October. 
Irvine H. Gray, (Vt.) 


LANTANAS FROM CUTTINGS 


For years I had admired Lantanas, but 
had always heard that they were very hard 
to start from seed, and harder still to start 
from cuttings. Somehow it never seems 
so interesting to me to buy plants, and so, 
I had never had Lantanas until last Sum- 
mer, when one was given to me. In the 
Fall I potted it and brought it indoors. 
Then I learned that the time to take cut- 
tings was at the beginning of the year and 
that they required bottom heat. With that 
information I made my first attempt. 

I took cuttings of the new growth from 
the plant, and removed the two lower 
leaves and half of the next pair. I put two 
inches of clean sand into a small wood box, 
about 5 inches deep, and set the cuttings 
very firmly into this, and then moistened 
the sand thoroughly, but did not saturate 
it. Then I covered the box with glass. 
ach morning and evening I set the box 
on the reservoir of the kitchen range until 
moisture gathered on the glass, and then 
removed it to a table. I kept two thin 
pieces of wood under the box when it was 
on the table to allow air to circulate be- 
neath the box. The sand was _ sprinkled 
when necessary, which was not often. The 
cuttings were slow to strike root, but this 
method brought me 100 per cent results, 
and I have since used the same plan for 
other cuttings, including Carnations, with 
splendid success. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 





TAMARIX FROM CUTTINGS 


In pruning Tamarix, put the cuttings in 
water or in a boggy place in ground, and 
they root steadily, always at the top of 
water or at top of ground. They are so 
desirable to cut and put in bouquets to 
hold flowers in place, same as Babysbreath, 
and even if you have plenty there is al- 
ways some one who would be glad to get 
them. 

HarRIET DANIELSON, (Ia.) 
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NOTES ON TEXAS UMBRELLA TREE 

The Texas Umbrella Tree is also called 
the China-Berry Tree, but Bailey in his 
Encyclopedia states that the China-Berry 


Tree, (also called Pride of India, and 
China Tree,) is applied to Melia Azeda- 
rach, while the Texas Umbrella Tree is 


properly the Melia Azedarach Umbraculi- 
formis. 

Three years ago I bought from a 
nursery in Paw Paw, Michigan, a “Texas 
Umbrella Tree” for the small sum of 25c. 
When I received it, in the Fall, it was 
about three feet high, and was promptly 
planted. The next Summer (1931) the 
tree grew six feet, thus making it about 
nine feet tall, and this past Summer 
(1932) at mid summer, had grown another 
six feet, making it about fifteen feet tall. 
The trunk is about six inches in diameter. 
It grows faster than any tree with which 
I am acquainted, being a trifle faster than 
the Babylon Weeping Willow, which I 
have also planted. 

In late Spring the tree is covered with 


wisteria-like blooms which soon change 
into green bunches of berries. These 


berries stay on the trees often all Winter, 
to be dropped when the tree again leafs 
out in the Spring, One might not like the 
pulpy mess which the berries cause when 
this happens, but I do not find it objec- 
tionable as the tree does not over-hang 
sidewalks or concrete driveways. 

The tree is undoubtedly hardy here, 
three miles from Washington, D. C., for 
the last three Winters which were about 
the average as regards temperature. It 
has been reported that a cold of zero 
degrees will kill it, but the temperature 
did not go down to zero here in the last 
three years. 

The tree is in a clay soil and receives 
all the sun possible, as it is in the open. 


THE BLACK WALNUT vs THE CATER- 


PILLAR 
So much is being written about the 


Black Walnut, that I think it might be 
well to sound a warning. Unless one is 
equipped to spray, or enjoys a never ending 
battle, the Black Walnut is not wholly 
desirable as a tree for the home grounds. 

The Walnut Caterpillar has increased to 
such an alarming extent as not only to 
render the Walnut useless for shade, but 
they even threaten to exterminate the tree. 
Of the twenty-two Walnut trees in sight 
from my home, only two reached the first 
of September with any leaves at all; and 
I’d hate to have to guess how many 
thousands of Caterpillars were destroyed 
in trying to preserve those two. How 
many matured on the other twenty would 
simply be unthinkable. 

Of course if one has a Black Walnut 
and plenty of determination to keep it, a 
great deal can be done in its behalf by 
watching the habits of this pest, and act- 
ing accordingly. 

Probably the first intimation you will 
have that “the fight is on,” will come some 
evening when you look up to admire the 
beautiful feathery outline of your Black 
Walnut against a soft evening sky and 
discover that this outline is marred by a 
few skeleton midribs where the leaves 
have been entirely eaten away. If these 
are near enough to the ground that you 
can examine them, you will soon discover 
other leaves simply stiff with hundreds 
of small caterpillars busily at work and 
making a thoroughly efficient job of dis- 
robing your tree. In this case you can 
break away the few leaves affected and 
make short work of the first crop of cater- 
pillars. But if, as frequently happens the 
attack is well above your interference, 
you will have to wait a few days until 
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Mr. Caterpillar is obliged to have a new 
suit of clothes. 

Daily observation along the body of 
the tree will soon be rewarded by dis- 
covering a literal army of wormse march- 
ing down a shining silver trail to some 
point on the trunk of the tree, often quite 
near the ground, where they web them- 
selves into a compact mass and remain for 
a day or two while moulting takes place. 
If you do not interfere at this opportun- 
ity, as soon as the moult is finished they 
return up the same trail, select fresh 
pasture and repeat the process of eating 
until their skins can no longer contain 
them. I do not know how often this 
process may be repeated, but on my tree 
I recently discovered a mass of them about 
14% inches long while down another limb 
“ame a stream of smaller ones about an 
inch long, which added themselves to the 
first wad as if on the best of terms. 
Neither colony was in the first or last 
stage that I have noticed so I’m convinced 
at least four changes are made. 

Don’t think you are through when the 
first colonies are destroyed for the attack 
will be repeated over and over. 


If every one could and would spray for 
a few years, Caterpillars could soon be 
controlled, but under present conditions, 
I’d hesitate to set Black Walnuts even 
though they are among the most beautiful 
and valuable of trees. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


Epitor’s Note:—tThe picture which Mrs. 
Gates draws is indeed a rather dismal one, but 
it is a fact that Caterpillars have been very 
destructive of recent years, and her warning is 
probably not without good foundation. 

Up here in Northern New York, to which the 
Black Walnut is native, while caterpillars do 
bother us occasionally, they are never so 6er- 
ious as to defoliate a tree, and it may be 
that the Black Walnut is therefore better 
adapted to colder sections than the State of 
Missouri from which Mrs. Gates writes. 

Cold climates have their disadvantages, with 
a comparatively short growing season, but 
likewise cold climates have their compensations 
in freedom from insect and disease pests which 
are very troublesome in warmer or more tem- 
perate climates. 


JUNIOR GARDEN CLUB WORK 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America, is 
a movement, national in scope, that is 
sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens, 
The magazine not only has a department 
in each issue devoted to the work, but 
carries on a correspondence with all the 
branch organizations. The work is graded 
according to the ages of the children, 
whose work is supervised by ¢. older per- 
son, A booklet of Club Activities is issued 
and can be _ obtained by _ addressing 
Cousin Marion, care of Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.  Inclose 10 
cents in stamps. 

The aim of the organization is the 
beautification of America. Children are 
not only taught actual gardening, but are 
instructed in all kinds of nature lore and 
encouraged to aid in every way to keep 
their homes and communities free from 
trash, to care for permanent plantings, to 
share their flowers with hospitals, etc., ete. 


Ciara A. Beacu, (Kans.) 


REPAIRING BROKEN FLOWER STEMS 


Last Spring after a terrible windstorm 
during the night, I found to my dismay a 
number of my choice Iris buds broken 
down, and as they were new Irises, and I 
had never seen them bloom but had waited 
for them to do so for two or more years, 
I thought it a real calamity to see them 
ruined. I then thought of trying to tie 
them up but that did not seem to help. I 
then got a roll of adhesive type and cut 
off little strips and rolled around the 
broken flower stems and then tied one to 
a stick. It helped, and every one of my 
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lovely Irises opened and I enjoyed them for 
weeks. 

Since then I have tried the same experi- 
ence with a beautiful Begonia and also a 
Geranium which was broken where the pot 
fell. The Geranium actually grew  to- 
gether and I was so happy about it. 

Wonder if anyone else has had this 
experience. 

Mrs. A. J. SAMUELSON, (Kan.,) 


REMEDY FOR MOLES 

The caretaker of our cemetery said he 
could rid the lots of Moles if the owners 
would furnish him strychnine. I had no 
faith in his statement, believing the 
moles ate only live insects, but they got 
so bad in our vegetable garden something 
had to be done. I took tiny bits of fresh 
chicken or beef, put a small amount of the 
strychnine in each piece; rmade a hole into 
the burrows with my finger and dropped 
in pieces, about ten feet apart in each 
row. The Moles did not come any more, 
and after a year’s time there stilk has been 
none. I give this for what it is worth. 
Some other cause might have driven them 
away. I am almost afraid to say there 
are none for fear one may bob up over 
night; but I shall try the strychnine 
again if he does. 

Mrs. C. Cawrnon, (W. Tenn.) 


MY TULIP BED IN SEPTEMBER 


As I look out from my south window 
this cool drizzly morning, I feel as though 
I were gazing upon a long wide drift of 
snow were it not for the gay array in 
the background. Euphorbia or Snow on 
the Mountain has taken the place of 
Larkspur and Calliopsis which followed 
Shirley Poppies in my large bed of Tulips 
and Narcissus of early Spring. 

Just beyond the Euphorbia is Spider 
Flower, Closia Magnifica, in gay plumes 
of yellows and shades of red, Then be- 
yond that are the taller Coxcombs, late 
blooming Glads, including Titanic, Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson, Mrs. F. C. Peters, and many 
others, making a lovely color picture with 
the white Euphorbia in foreground. 

Mrs. JAs, M. Heaton, (Mo.) 





PLANTS DO WELL FOR SOME, BUT 
POORLY FOR OTHERS 


A writer in a recent issue thinks people 
ought to tell the bad points about flowers 
as well as the good ones. I agree to that, 
and think it might have saved many dis- 
appointments. But some plants do well 
for some people and no good for others. 
The Iris Anna Farr has been a fine 
bloomer for me,—perfectly hardy; yet my 
favorite Iris grower says it is not to be 


depended on. Dahlia, Edna Ferber, will 
not grow for me, always dies, but that 
does not condemn it for everybody. I grow 
many varieties successfully, but not that, 
So there you are. Just try, and be pre- 
pared for some disappointments. 
Mrs. C. Cawtnon, (W. Tenn.) 


BIRDS PROTECT THEIR KIND 

Certainly, Sparrows and Starlings have 
good traits. I read an article a short while 
ago wherein it was stated that on in- 
vestigating the crop of a Starling, two 
thousand ants were found. I didn’t do as 
good a job as the Starling did with nearly 
three dollars worth of poison, and I wish 
yoy could have seen about six hundred 
Blackbirds, mixed with Blue Jays, 
Sparrows and Starlings, some drinking 
from the bird bath at the same time, and 
no sign of a fight. 

I can’t believe the story about any of 
the Birds driving away another kind. A 
baby Baltimore Oriole fell out of a nest 
and I picked it up to put it up on a 
shrub out of the way of cats. When the 
Parent Birds flew at me in anger, there 
was all of fifty Sparrows close by scolding 
and flying at me, and surrounded the 
Baby Bird, and would let no other Birds 
near. They stayed there and sputtered 
until they seemed contented that the small 
Bird was out of harm. I went away for 
a while but when I returned to where the 
Small Bird was the Sparrows came back 
again and continued their fight to keep 
me away by flying at me. Sure did not 
look like any attempt to drive away the 
other Birds. 

Last Saturday the 5th of this month, 
(December). I put some warm water into 
the bird bath to melt the ice, as I had 
noticed the Birds trying to get a drink. 
Just as soon as the Birds could get at it 
there were a dozen in the bird bath having 
a drink and a beautiful time taking a 
bath;—Blue Jays and Sparrows: in the 
bird bath at the same time. 

JorL M. Bensg, (R. I.) 


OLD CIGARS FOR SPRAY 


In early Summer, When the rose bushes 
begin to attract bugs and mildew, an old 
friend of mine gets out his left over cigars 
and mixes up his favorite spray. One 
cigar broken into bits is stirred thoroughly 
in one pail of luke warm water. He adds 
just enough soap (thin shavings of Ivory) 
to make the liquid sticky. Two or three 
sprinklings with a discarded  flit-gun, 
leaves the bushes clean and shining for 
the blooming period, 

RutH H. Leg, (R. I.) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


November wept one sad, departing tear, 
Stilling her grief and quieting each fear 
November wept one last, departing tear 
And gave Thanksgiving to the dying year 
—BENJAMIN b, KEECH 
HOUGH usually considered melan- 
choly, November, because it is sup- 
posed to be the month in which 
the Pilgrims gave thanks after harvest- 
ing their first crops, ends joyously in 
the celebration of a day that carries with 
it the idea of a bounteous feast. This 
year, When if economy is necessary, use 
all your skill and ingenuity to provide 
a tempting, bountiful meal, without ex- 
travagance, by making the most of your 
garden products. From home-grown 
fruits, by means of economical recipes, 
concoct wholesome, delicious desserts to 
crown this gladsome annual festival. 


If you are fortunate enough to have 
cellar windows that receive an average 
amount of sunlight, make or have made, 
window boxes to fit them. At intervals 
plant in them seeds of lettuce. If rightly 
managed these will provide crisp leaves 
for dressing salads. Pot up a plant or 
two of parsley to furnish garnishing. To 
have on hand at all times a few leaves 
of lettuce and sprigs of parsley will be 
found to be a great convenience. 


If you plan to lay out a new garden 
or border for next season, dig, or have 
it plowed now, when the soil is much 
softer than it will be early. in Spring, 
and the weather is now pleasanter for 
this sort of work. Besides, fall prepara- 
tion of the soil has other advantages. It 
aids in the control of weeds and insect 
pests, saves time in the Spring rush and 
allows seeding and other  seasonable 
chores to be done earlier than if one must 
wait for the beds to be prepared. 


Do not cover your Roses and other 
plants until after the ground has frozen; 
but take advantage of mild November 
days to gather leisurely, the leaves, 
boughs, and other material that may be 
required for providing winter protection; 
then when severe weather sets in, it will 
take but a short time to do the neces- 
sary work that might prove a rather 
disagreeable job with the temperature 
far below the freezing point. 


As few flowers are more attractive, in- 
expensive and easier to grow than Nar- 
cissi, Hyacinth and similar bulbs, pot 
and place in a cool, dark place to root, a 
generous supply of Dutch bulbs. For a 
suecession of bloom, bring a few at a 
time at intervals into light and heat. For 
a pleasing variety, try growing some 
paper white Narcissi in water. Place a 
deep laver of pebbles in a bowl and 
embed the base of the bulbs in this layer, 
adding water enough to reach, but not 
cover, the bulbs, and set the bowls of 
bulbs in a dark closet until roots have 
formed, then bring into light. From time 
of planting until after the blooming 
period add water as it evaporates. 





Palms are desirable for the window 
garden, but as most varieties cannot be 





raised in the home by seeds or by cut- 
tings, and are usually expensive to pur- 
chase, why not grow a Date Palm by 
planting some of the “pits” from the 
dates used at the Thanksgiving feast? 
Plant the seeds about one inch deep in 
a pot of soil and cover with a glass 
tumbler to hasten germination; or if 
that’s too much trouble, just tuck some 
of the seeds in the pots, with other house 
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plants, and transplant those that grow. 


See that your house plants receive 
plenty of fresh air, but beware of cold 
drafts. As fresh, clean air is also a basic 
requisite to the good health of the 
family, look carefully after the proper 
ventilation of the home. If you live in 
a gas or smoke-ridden city, give your 
whole-hearted support to those who are 
demanding and working for clean air. 
There is no excuse for this pollution for 
processes and devices for its prevention 
have been developed. 





November in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 
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F the amateur gardener planted win- 

ter-blooming Stocks in July, they 

should be in bud now. Aphis flourish 
on them during the Winter and will 
completely ruin the plants if not sprayed 
with Nicotine solution. Even soap-suds 
will do the trick, if there happens to be 
no other preventive on hand. Well-rot- 
ted manure strewn between the plants 
now will add materially to the size, color, 
and profusion of blooms. If the plants 
are where a cold. wind or draught hits 
them the blooms may come striped with 
white or blotched. This eannot be 
remedied at this time, but at next plant- 
ing-time remember to plant out the seed- 
lings in rather protected places, such as 
under the eaves or below the outer 
branches of trees or shrubs. 


The Tree Dahlias are beginning to put 
forth their crowns of lovely single mauve 
blossoms. They grow some eight, ten, or 
twelve feet high here and invariably are 
fully in bloom when a perfect “ring- 
tailed snorter” of a Santa Ana Wind 
comes along and whips them to shreds. 
Because of this, it is well, next Spring, 
to plant them in a sheltered spot, such 
as the angle of two walls or in a patio. 
In Mexico, the native habitat of this 
plant, it reaches a height of twenty feet 
and is used for hedges. 


The bedding Petunias, on which we 
depend so much for winter display, 
should begin blooming about now. The 
comparatively new California Giants, 
with their delicate colors, ruffled edges, 
and oddly-netted throats, are most satis- 
factory. At the display gardens of 
Petunia specialists one may buy high- 
priced oddities, bearing blooms of rose- 
pink and green, purple-black, green with 
black-netted throats, brick-red, and 
others. Since the depression one sees 
these formerly high-priced ones marked 
very reasonably, but alas! the most of 
us cannot even afford to buy at these 
reduced prices. 


Do not forget to plant a few bulb pots 
of Hyacinths, for they are thoroughly 
appreciated in January when they begin 
to bloom. It is best to plant each pot 
with one color only, or a contrasting 
color with white. 


Narcissus bulbs may still be planted. 


If the soil is inclined to be dry and light 
and warm, then plant the bulbs rather 
deeply; say about seven inches. In the 
heaviest clay soils the bulbs should be 
not deeper than three inches. The very 
large growing Narcissi should be planted 
all of six inches apart, while the delicate 
ones should be about three inches apart. 


By this time the rains have softened 
up the ground enough so that the beds 
may be spaded up. Leave them that 
way until February. In the meantime 
spread on them whatever fertilizer you 
have, whether barnyard manure, poultry 
or rabbit droppings, pig manure, or 
artificial fertilizer; and leave it alone for 
the rains to leach downward. 


The planting of trees, vines, and 
shrubs, may go forward now. It is well 
to make use of the native things in beau- 
tifying the home grounds; for all Cali- 
fornia native things are drought-resistant, 
and do not require gallons and gallons 
of water to keep them alive during the 
Summer. The Carob Tree is handsome 
and satisfactory in a poor soil. The 
California native Lilae is a_ beautiful 
thing in Spring, with its panicles of 


fragrant pale-blue or white blossoms. 
Grevillea robusta is beautiful with 


orange blossoms in Spring. California 
Slippery Elm is lovely and accommodat- 
ing, for it may take the form of a small 
or high bush, or a twenty-foot tree. Its 
branches are covered in showy yellow 
blooms in Spring. There are Lupins to 
be had in bush or tree form and the 
color range is from pale-yellow to deep- 
est-purple. 


Tulips may be planted this month. 


It is now time for readers who have 
been saving their copies of THe FLOWER 
GROWER to consider getting the index at 
the end of the year and either binding 
the copies themselves or having them 
bound elsewhere. 
in January and orders ean be placed 
for same now. A remittance of 10¢ in 
stamps will bring you the index as soon 
as it is ready. The index is unusually 
complete and makes the subject matter 
of THe FLOWER Grower quickly avail- 
able. Index for any year may be had 
at the same cost, and if you are short 
of any issues to complete your files, we 
ean probably furnish them. 





Indexes will be ready~ 
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Garden Calendar 
For the Far South 


FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR NOVEMBER 
P LANT Bulbs and Perennials in place 


of any annuals that can be pulled 
out. 
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Dig up some Parsley and Mint to pot 
for the kitchen window. 

Don’t cover things in the garden with 
leaves too soon or too heavily, as they 
are apt to sweat or smother. 

If you have Hybrid Tea or Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, pile up the soil around 
them for several inches. 

Don’t rake the leaves off the lawn, but 
let them stay for root protection. 


Tulips can be planted as long as the 
ground is not frozen. 

Put coal-ashes over Delphiniums to 
protect them from slugs. 

Cover the ground around all shrubs, 
with leaves. 


Transplant Azaleas, and give estab- 
lished plants a thorough application of 
leaf mold. ‘ 


Plant shrubbery for hedges, 
grounds, and foundation planting. 


back- 


VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR NOVEMBER 
Turn the compost heap. 


Burn all garden refuse. Don’t let it 
go through the Winter to harbor field 
mice and bugs. 


Spread paper beneath Apple and Pear 
trees, and serape the bark to get off 
pupae of Coddling Moth, or other bother- 
some pests. 


Serape the Plum trees for Curculio, 
and turn in the chickens to clean up. 


When burning cornstalks or things that 
are too heavy for the compost pile, in- 
clude weeds, and then put the ashes 
on the pile, or seatter very thinly around 
plants. 


Don’t leave stumps of Cabbage, Col- 
lards, or Brussels Sprouts, in the garden, 


as they breed Cabbage Aphis. 


Spread manure before the ground 
freezes, so it will wash down into the 
soil. 

Look for and burn any Caterpillar 
nests. 


Pile Onions in a crate in the cellar, 
so they will get ventilation, but not 
freeze. 

Leave late Irish Potatoes and Turnips 
in the ground, or store in a cool place, 
and cover with straw or dirt. 

Pull up any Tomato vines with green 
fruit, hang head down in a cool, dark 
place, and the fruit will ripen. Any 
beginning to turn can be wrapped in 
paper, packed in a box, and will keep 
until Christmas. Look over these ocea- 
sionally, in case any spoil. 

Mrs. Joun F. Monrog, (Ga.) 
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Homely activities in our 

own back yards are fur- 

nishing attractions too 
long overlooked 












Bees and the Self-Supporting Home 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT, (III) 


HE Editor’s plan for a self-sup- 

porting home reminds me of the 

way my grandfather spent his old 
age. After the fortune which he had 
sought eluded him, he settled himself 
on a small piece of land. While there 
was not much cash return from so small 
a place, it did provide for nearly every- 
thing he needed. I know therefore that 
THE Cooper PLAN is workable and that 
the self-supporting home is possible to 
one of small means. 

Grandfather’s plan was to produce 
everything needed, as far as_ possible, 
at home; and to use as much of every- 
thing which he produced at home as 
he could. 1 

There were three cows which provided 
milk and butter for home use and some 
cream to sell. A sow raised a litter of 
pigs, one of which was killed to provide 
the meat for the table and the rest sold. 
There was a flock of hens, a garden, a 
few fruit trees and about forty hives of 
bees. Grandmother canned and_pre- 
served a wonderful variety of fruits and 
vegetables and grandfather put plenty of 
squashes, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and 
similar produce into the cellar to 
provide a fresh supply during the long 
Winter. Aside from flour and salt, but 
little expenditure was necessary for the 
table and there was never lack for 
variety at any season. Bushels of Wine- 
sap, Romanite and other Apples were 
put away to insure fresh fruit during 
the winter months. 

There were no automobiles, radios, 
rural mail delivery, or even telephones. 
The weekly newspaper was the only con- 
tact with the outside world. Living costs 
included only the fundamental necessi- 
ties and these could be produced directly 
from the land. 

Since uncounted thousands are now 
seeking the security of the old-fashioned, 
self-supporting heme, let us consider the 
place which Bees may have in a plan 
of this kind. 

I know a man who a few years ago 
sought the advice of the professors of a 
certain Agricultural College as_ to 








whether he could expect to make a liv- 
ing from one acre of land. ‘They all 
agreed that it could hardly be done, but 
my friend proceeded to buy the acre 
of land and to demonstrate that it 
could be done. He raised a_ great 
variety of food stuffs from the small 
space, but the honey produced by his 
bees provided the necessary cash income 
to:supplement the products consumed at 
home. Later he expanded his business 
until he had a very good income and 
made use of far more than one acre 
of ground. As he started the enterprise 
with very little money, it was necessary 
for the acre not only to provide the 
living, but also the capital necessary for 
the growth of the business. 

While a few persons are engaged in 
honey production on a commercial scale 
and have no other source of livelihood, 
beekeeping is best adapted to a side-line 
business. Such diversification as grand- 
father practiced is not likely to bring 
large profits, but it does provide a 
SECURITY which is sadly lacking in 
highly-specialized pursuits. As I write, 
numerous cases come to mind where per- 
sons have started with a few bees, along 
with other things, and later developed 
into extensive honey producers. Not 
everyone is adapted to beekeeping and 
the small beginning is thus much safer. 

I have told elsewhere of my friend 
who was a bookkeeper in a mid-western 
city. He acquired several lots within 
driving distance of his work and started 
with bees, along with fruit and garden. 
The bees did unusually well for him, and 
proved to be @ substantial source of 
income. Although he continued to work 
as before, he has had many things for 
the family which otherwise would not 
have been possible. One memorable year 
when he secured an unusually large 
honey crop and prices were high, the 
bees added $1500.00 to the income. Such 
a sum, of course, is very unusual in 
such a situation, but in the average sea- 
son there has been substantial help from 
the bees. They have helped to build a 
modern home, to educate the children, 
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and to carry the family over periods of 
unemployment. From a small beginning, 
the apiary was gradually increased until 
there were more than a hundred hives. 

The average housewife regards honey 
as too sticky to use in place of sugar 
as a sweetening agent. However, it 
should be remembered that for a long 
period, honey served that purpose ex- 
clusively; and because of the fact that 
there was never quite enough to meet all 
the demands it commanded a relatively 
high price. Among those who produce 
honey, there are many who buy no sugar 
but use it for all sweetening purposes. 
It requires some care to get the right 
proportions and to avoid getting mussed 
up on some occasions. The American 
Honey Institute, of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, is endeavoring to aequaint the pub- 
lie with the various ways in which 
honey can fit into the menu, either as a 
supplement to the usual diet, or to be 
used in place of sugar. A great variety 
of recipes have been published. 

Sugar has come to hold such an im- 
portant place on the average table that 


it represents an important item of 
expense in the yearly budget. With a 


few hives of bees it is easy to cut off 
this cash outlay if there be inclination 
or necessity. Many are coming to return 
to honey as a sweet because they feel 
that it is more healthful and places less 
tax on the digestive system. 

It is surprising how nearly the family 
with a small tract of land can live from 
their own resources even today. Some 
are finding the return to grandfather’s 
plan of life to be an interesting game. 

A friend of mine -vho was for many 
years managing editor of a widely-known 
magazine is now living on the farm 
and writes as follows: 

“While we are living chiefly on our 
own garden and our own mutton, and 
seeing the apples coloring, a little larger 
every week on the trees, hard times don’t 
greatly disturb us.” 

He takes the position that faith and 
hard work and a very little money will 
provide more security and enrich human 
life to a greater extent than has hitherto 
been possible on the land. Many are 
finding that much that we have been 
under great pressure to get, is of little 
permanent value when we obtain it. 
Homely activities in our own back yards 
are presenting attractions too long over- 
looked. Aside from the fact that we can 
provide security and meet our physical 
needs from a small plot of ground, many 
are finding renewed courage and a new 
lease on life from contact with the soil. 


The sales manager of a large manu- 
facturing plant told me that he could 
find complete relaxation and forget all 
the problems of his work, when with 
the bees in his garden. The fact that 
only a small plot is necessary for an 
apiary, puts the bees within reach of 
many who could not secure a large 
acreage. 

On my desk this morning is a beautiful 
sample of honey from a man who spent 
the best years of his life in the postal 
service. When failing health compelled 


him to get out-of-doors he turned to the 
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Comment on Peony Varieties 


HERE are a few Peony varieties I 

have, perhaps some of the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER would be interested 
in reading about. 

First, I am going to mention the 
single Laura Coats Reed, one of Mr. 
Hollis’ Peonies and offered by few grow- 
ers. Of all the dark garnet-red singles 
I have, and I have a lot of this type, 
this is by far the better; much larger in 
size, the color is very rich dark-garnet, 
good substance, and opens out flat 
so the beauty of its golden center can 
be seen. 

This year Glory was very good. This 
is a Japanese pale-pink and yellow. 

Sops of Wine is the latest red I 
have to bloom. It has always opened 
well here. 

Mme. Manchet, a very double lilac- 
pink, each petal having a silvery edge, 
is very large and one of the best late 
pinks here. 

This year was the first season I had 
Jeannot and it seems to me it will prove 


extra choice. The center is almost a 
lavender. I hope it will prove as good 
another season. 

I was somewhat disappointed in 
Martha Bullock. I have had it two or 
three seasons, and this was the first 


year it bloomed. 

A few of the late ones did not open 
up well this year. Florence Nightingale 
was one of these. Louise ‘Brand had 
always opened well and I like it. 
Pasteur is one of the best of all late 
Peonies; looks somewhat like Jubilee, — 
somewhat smaller,—a very pale pink, 
showing some yellow at the base of its 
petals. t 

We had a poor season again this year. 
A dry May; then it started to rain when 
the Peonies were in full bloom. Anyone 
growing Peonies knows just how disap- 
pointed they are when the choice buds 
water-log; and those that do open are 
spoiled by water. 

Mrs. W. L. McLaveuuin, (N. Y.) 





A Bit of Peony Experience 


WOULD like to know if anyone ever 
grew Peonies without all the manu- 
rial preparations advised by F. G. Breth- 
our in the September issue. I spent 
$30.00 with Dreer of Philadelphia about 





bees as means of providing some ineome 
from the small amount of labor which 
his weakened condition made possible. 
They have done well by him and given 
him a new interest in life. The indica- 
tions are that the remainder of his life 
will be spent in beekeeping. He shows 
an enthusiasm that is remarkable con- 
sidering the cireumstances in which he 
has been placed. As his health improves 
he increases the extent of his operations 
and looks forward to security and happi- 
ness in the open air. 





1909 and got Queen Victoria and a pink 
variety and planted 2 rows, one each side 
of a path to the sea. Only holes large 
enough to receive roots were dug. There 
was no other preparation. The soil was 
black loam and subsoil clay. We saw 
some blooms but sold the home in 1911 
and the Peony Walk was photographed 
and praised by all who went to the 
house, then a Club House. And I heard 
that when the property became empty 
after the war, the agent used to pick 
and sell the Peonies in town and others 
began to dig up the roots. I used to 
visit the empty home and cut the briars 
from the Roses and note the gradual dis- 
appearance of Peonies and spring bulbs, 
till this Summer, when I could only 
see holes where the Peonies once grew 
and the old house had been finally pulled 
down and only Thistles grew on its site. 
Those Peonies had bloomed for at least 
fifteen years without failing and been the 
admiration and envy of many, and the 
last years of their existence they had 
sod right over their roots. I had taken 
some away when [I left and have them 
still, but they never bloomed as they did 
in that black soil. 

Now I’ve built a small home on that 
old property of ours. I’m going to take 
the Peonies back, and if people will only 
not steal them, they may once again 
revel in it and show the bloom af appre- 
ciation, for our small house is only a 
summer house as we live elsewhere. I 
have many Peonies here and some 
planted on well-manured soil, but never 
the bloom yet, that we had from those. 


KATHERINE J. BrapLeyY Dyne, (B. C.) 





Domesticating the Closed 
Gentian 


HAvYE been reading the October 

FLOWER GROWER and was especially 
interested in your little article about the 
Closed or Bottle Gentian. 

I note that you mention the fact that 
you did not know whether it was possible 
to domesticate this flower or not. 
Perhaps you will be interested in know- 
ing that it has been done quite suc- 
cessfully, for private pleasure. 

My father, who lives in Walton, N. Y., 
has always been a great admirer of the 
Closed Gentian and was most anxious to 
bring some roots into his garden. It 
grows abundantly in the woods of Dela- 
ware County and about two or three 
years ago, he transplanted several roots. 
These have adapted themselves to the 
garden very well, and reach a height of 
xbout three feet. 

About Sept. 15th I brought several 
roots back with me and planted them in 
a garden which I am just starting. In 
spite of the extremely dry weather, the 
plants have not died down and I have 
high hopes of duplicating, in time, my 
father’s fine growth of Closed Gentian. 

GERTRUDE M. Jonss, (N. Y.) 
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Left to right—Pewter Basin; 


HE use of Pewter was common in 

Japan and China, and elsewhere 

*in the Orient, more than 2000 
years ago; the Japanese being particu- 
larly successful in securing surfaces of 
flawless texture and quality, which they 
carved or engraved with all the grace 
and skill in design which characterize 
the Japanese arts. eAlmost every coun- 
try in Europe has utilized the work of 
the Pewterer, each country giving to its 
Pewter the character of its art. In 
France, and perhaps more particularly 
in England, the Pewter Workers were, 
during a great part of the mediaeval 
period and until the eighteenth century, 
a well recognized guild, their work being 
thoroughly organized and regulated, an1 
their touch marks so registered that each 
worker’s product and the date of its 
making could readily be established. 

The collecting of old Pewter is a diffi- 
cult task for there is not very much fine 
old Pewter left in the world. Much of 
the old Pewter was melted up and 
re-cast into more modern pieces. It is 
well worth while to hunt it out as the 
old Pewter has a soft silvery finish which 
modern reproductions never achieve. 

One Boston woman has secured a com- 
plete dinner service of Pewter, and it is 
in frequent use. Some people say that 
they would not like to eat or drink from 
Pewter as they have an idea that food 
or drink would “taste” from it. Yet 
most of our water supply comes from 
lead and copper pipes and much of our 
food today comes from “tins” and these 
are the materials from which Pewter is 
made. 

It is said that Pewter is being used 
frequently in fitting out yachts, as it is 
unbreakable and does not require the 
frequent polishing that silver does. 

Pewter harmonizes best with pine or 
maple, and is at home in the old pine 
corner cupboards. Early European Pew- 
ter was made in the same or similar pat- 
terns as the old silver which it many 
times replaced, giving the same effects 
with less cost. We find it with reeded 
or gadrooned edges in graceful patterns. 
We find that many patterns of that early 
period had designs borrowed from in- 
teresting types of chair legs, table legs 
and bed posts. The early American 
Pewter however was very plain. Utility 


seemed to have first consideration. About 
the only ornamentation of any amount 
was on the handles of the Porringers, 
which vary from the geometrical to ela- 





Pewter Porringer; Brass Spoon Mould 


Old Pewter 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


Creamer. 


borate serolls. A eollection of Porring- 
ers makes an interesting study of designs. 

Pewter is nearly as old as tin itself 
and has been made wherever tin was in 
use. It is made by melting the alloy 
of tin—copper—lead, with perhaps other 
metals, and casting it in moulds; also 
by pouring in sheets and hammering, 
and by turning it in a lathe. Later it 
was spun on power lathes, but in this 
case the harder metal known as Britannia 
metal was used. This contained a larger 
percentage of tin. Few tools were 
required for making Pewter, the prin- 
cipal ones being the moulds for each 
piece and the melting pots. Care was 
necessary however in pouring the metal 
to prevent the scum which forms in the 
melting from getting into the mould. 

The hole in the mould through which 
the metal is poured is called the “gate” 
and is found in every mould for either 
Pewter, iron, bronze or other easting. 
This rough place where the surplus metal 
was cut away can sometimes be found. 
Sometimes there was not quite.enough 
metal to completely fill the mould and 
so there is a depression at the “gate” and 
sometimes an incomplete piece or im- 
perfect piece is filled out by soldering 
on a piece. 

As this would be from a different melt- 
ing the composition was not always the 
same, and a different color or tone can 
be seen. As scraps of metal, or of other 
old Pewter was used, the composition 
varied greatly. 

Many odd things were made of Pew- 
ter such as buttons, bottles, picture 
frames, salt dishes, cruets, church vessels, 
candlesticks, tankards, measures, ete. The 
moulds were usually moistened on the 
inside with a mixture of red ochre and 
white of egg or dusted with powdered 
pumice stone. The moulds were made 
of iron, steel, stone, plaster or sand. 

It is said that common English Pew- 
ter was marked on the upper side and the 
finer qualities on the lower. As a rule 
the older pieces are the more simple in 
design. P 

We have heard considerable about the 
Pewter of New England, but not so 
much is known about that made in the 
Mid-western States. 

J. C. Braecklein in “Antiques” of Oct. 
1928, tells us something of the Pewterers 
of Ohio and Missouri. Probably the 
lack of information on the early Pewter 
in those sections was not due to inferior 
quality, but to lack of interested people 


Fine English Britannia. 
Dixon and Son 1833-1835. 
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Two Teapots and a Sugar and 


Modeled on silver forms 


to study up and ferret out the history. 
He suggests that during the Civil war 
great quantities of Pewter in Missouri 
was melted up at the Jefferson Barracks 
near St. Louis to make bullets. 

Sellew and Company was listed in 
1834 as a manufacturer of “Brittania 
and Pewter Wares” at wholesale and 
retail. They advertised “Communion 
Furniture” consisting of Brittania Metal, 


Flagons, Goblets, Beakers, Plates and 
Baptismal Founts, either in sets or 
singly. In 1841 they employed eight 


hands and produced ware valued at $12,- 
840.00. They also produced coffee and 
tea sets, pitchers, cups, lamps, ete. The 
usual mark is “Sellew & Company, Cin- 
cinnati” though one piece is known with 
an eagle in addition. 

Another Cincinnati Pewterer was Asa 
F. Flagg, 1842-46, and in 1847 Henry 
Homan was taken into partnership and 
styled “Flagg and Homan”, which con- 
tinued until 1854 when Mr. Flagg 
retired, and Henry Homan continued the 
business until 1864 when he turned it 
into the making of electro silver-plated 
ware. 

N. E. Janney and Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., is listed in 1845 as importers 
and dealers in Britannia; and Benjamin 
Archer is listed as a manufacturer. An 
oil lamp is known which is marked 
“Archer & N, E. Janney, St. Louis”. It 
evidently was made by Archer for the 
Janney firm. T. Sage & Son are also 
listed the same year as manufacturers. 
We hope that someone will study up 
these old manufacturers and their wares, 
before it is too late to obtain definite 
information about them. 

Good illustrations of old Pewter have 
appeared in the following numbers of 
THE FLOwerR Grower, March 1929; July 
1929; May and Sept. 1930; Nov. 1931; 
May and Sept. 1932. 

The first illustration in this issue is of 
a Pewter basin, a Porringer and a Brass 
Mould for making of spoons. 

The second shows some fine English 
Teapots, and Sugar and Creamer made 
from silver designs in 1833-1835. 


Simplified Book-Binding 

Look for a practical suggestion in the 
December issue, (Wayside Rambling 
Department) under the above heading, 
with a very clear illustration, which will 
show you how you ean bind your copies 
of THE FLOWER GROWER at home with- 
out special tools. This is a popular 
home-eraft suggestion which will be very 
helpful at this time when readers are 
thinking about binding their issues for 
1932. 





Flower Jrower 


How to “Manufacture” Your Own Iris 
BY R. M. CARLETON, (III) 


S I look out my window, I see 114 
large, fat seed pods adorning the 
Iris stalks in my garden. Rich in 
their promise of beauty, these pods will 
yield seed that will grow into new varie- 
ties which no one else can possess, unless 
I choose to share my treasures with him. 

True, perhaps only two out of ten of 
these will be improvements on existing 
varieties, and perhaps none will be 
worthy of wide distribution. Yet I will 
have plants in my garden which are 
peculiarly my own, since I have made it 
possible for them to exist. No amount 
of money can reproduce them, for Nature 
rarely repeats: even Irises from the same 
seed pod can differ widely in charac- 
teristics. And there is always a chance 
that some seedlings will be so outstand- 
ing as to merit naming them and dis- 
tributing to the trade. 

When I show visitors to my garden 
some of the fruits of my adventures in 
plant crossing, they look at me as much 
as to say that they fully expect me to 
pull rabbits out of hats or to summon 
spirits from the forests. Just why this 
feeling exists is a puzzle to me, for 
plant-crossing to create new varieties is 
really a very simple operation. (I use 
the phrase plant-crossing in preference 
to plant-breeding, as the latter implies 
knowledge of the ancestry of the plants 
used, of chromosomie laws of inheritance, 
and of other information not essential 
to the early stages of this delightful 
floral adventure.) 

Essentially, the crossing of two varie- 
ties of Iris comes down to one simple 
operation:—placing the male factor, 
pollen, on the female factor, the stigma. 
Anyone who can handle a eamel’s-hair 
brush ean do it; in fact several of the 
pods now ripening in my garden were 
crossed by my little niece, age eight. 

Let us sacrifice one Iris flower to learn 
how this is done. We snap off a single 
bloom, and see that the most obvious 
parts are the standards, three petals that 
arise from the center of the flower, and 
the falls, three sepals (that really look 
like petals) which droop. But these are 
merely superficial in function, serving 
only to attract the bumblebee on which 
the Iris depends for natural polleniza- 
tion. So we snap off these parts. 

What is left contains all the essen- 
tial organs of reproduction. From the 
center rise three waxy-textured style 
arms with fish-tail ends. Under these 
fish-tail tips you will find an ingenious 
flap (A in the illustration) which folds 
back as some blundering bee tries to reach 
the nectar secreted at the base of the 
style arms. As he goes in, he scrapes 
off the dusty pollen that covered him 
when he visited the previous flower. It 
is this transfer of pollen which we must 
perform artificially. 

This pollen is found on the stamen (B 
in the illustration) just below the flap. 
It is yellowish or whitish in color, and 
like coarse dust in texture. In the Iris, 
it is ripe the second day after the flower 
opens. The stigma, or flap, can be 


touched with pollen any time up to the 
day the flower withers, but it is best 
to do so the same day it opens. Pick 
up the dust from the stamen with a 
eamel’s hair brush and roll back the flap, 
dusting the glistening hairs of the stigma 
as you do so. That is all there is to 
the operation. ; 

If it has been successful, the seed pod 
will grow green and swell within a week 
or two. Otherwise, the flower will just 
drop off. Allow the suecessful crosses 
to ripen until the seed pod is just open- 
ing at the tip. Then remove the seed 
and store in a dry place until just before 
a hard freeze in late Fall, at which time 
it should be planted. 

The seedlings will appear the next 
Spring. Many of them will bloom the 
second year. But don’t be impatient, 
as many of the best will not appear until 
the third year. 





An Iris flower, with the parts not essential 
to cross-pollenation cut away. Ovary at C. 


I add one word of caution:—don’t 
expect too much. The Iris is a genus 
of exceedingly complex ancestry, and 
almost anything is likely to show up in 
a lot of mixed seedlings. But you are 
sure to get at least one beauty that 
will pay you for all your trouble. After 
you have performed this seeming miracle, 
once or twice, read up on plant breed- 
ing and learn why certain things hap- 
pen. Then you will learn how to com- 
bine varieties to create Irises that will 
be “tailor made” to fit your tastes and 
garden conditions. 





Tris Notes 


XPERIENCE has taught me not to 
make selections of Iris or Dahlias 
for other people. What is beautiful to 
me does not always appeal to others. I 
am an Iris crank I admit; but we must 
all have a hobby to ride, as we go through 
life. It is tough walking with no object 
in view. 
The newer varieties of Iris are miracles, 
if we can believe the eatalogs and illustra- 
tions in colors; but the prices are pro- 
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hibitive. These days the elephant is not 
much respector of pocket-books,—he gets 
on them all,—and I faney not many of us 
are able to pay ten dollars for an Iris; 
much less from twenty to fifty. But we 
certainly would like to see them. Prices 
have come down till we ean get good 
Iris for twenty-five cents. 

One of the oldest ones, Celeste, though 
rated low, is most beautiful to me. Many 
people who come to my garden to buy 
Iris, do not want white or yellow, or 
even penciled ones,—nothing but dark 
odd colors ;—and no Iris plot really looks 
so well without an intermingling of white 
and yellow. 

The Iris blooms at a season when dry 
weather or bugs do not affect it; has 
every color imaginable. 

Mrs. CaLuig Cawtuon, (W, Tenn.) 





Honesty for Winter Vases 
(Subject of front cover illustration) 


ONESTY (Lunaria biennis), known 


locally by a half a dozen other 
names, Moon Plant, Silver Shilling, 


Money Plant, Pope’s Money, has few if 
any rivals in delicate beauty for winter 
vases. A single tall, branched stem, often 
bears more than one hundred of the 
parchment like disks (septums). Seed 
sown in June produce plants with leaves 
that survive more or less all Winter, as 
do Hollyhock and Foxglove, the magenta- 
colored cabbage-like blossoms opening 
early the second season. 

In many sections it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to winter the plants. <A thick but 
light muleh that does not smother the 
foliage is important where Winters are 
severe, but even this may not save the 
plants that may die from clubroot, or from 
winter-killing, while the unripe seed- 
varrying disks are likely to become so 
badly fungus-spotted as to be ruined, if 
Midsummer brings many damp days. On 
the other hand old-fashioned gardens, here 
and there, produce fine crops year after 
year from selfsown seeds, which germi- 
nate as they fall, and produce the follow- 
ing season. The presence of oak leaves 
in the soil is fatal, in some localities. A 
limed soil is desirable. 

Large plants do not transplant well, for 
the woody roots have few hair-like feed- 
ing roots. It is better to sow the seed 
where the plants are to bear, thin a little 
the first Summer, and more the following 
Spring, if any survive. But small seed- 
lings, with two or three sets of leaves 
will transplant, if watered for a few days 
after being set. 

The stems are not cut until the dry out- 
side covering, on each side of the septums, 
rubs off freely between a moistened thumb 
and finger. However, in a foggy, rainy 
season, if mildew is spotting the seed 
disks badly, cutting the stems when almost 
ripe may save them, for when entirely 
dry the coverings can be removed, with 
some difficulty ; sometimes peeled off with 
the help of the tip of a paring knife. 
If the mildew has not  too-deeply 
penetrated the septum coverings, and 
discolored the bright inner membrane, 
somewhat premature cutting of stems will 
save the crop. Well-grown, well-ripened, 


the lovely septums will keep several years. 


C. B. Boties, (Mass.) 
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Flower JYrowew 


Practical Suggestions About Dahlias 


BY MARTIN H. 


ITH the recent advance in land- 

seaping and the coming of the 

“well-designed” planting, there 
has been considerable question as to the 
proper place for planting Dahlias. This 
should be decided according to the type 
of Dahlia, place available, and the use 
for which they are grown. If your 
Dahlias are grown for exhibition flowers, 
or cut flowers, they should, without ques- 
tion, be grown in a space allotted to 
Dahlias alone, where they can be staked 
and given every needed attention. If 
one has a quantity of tubers, the bulk of 
them should be planted in a Dahlia or 
cut-flower garden. A few can be used 
to advantage in the perennial border, 
and where you have established your out- 
door living room, surrounded by a border 
of shrubs, suitable varieties can be used 
for splashes of color at a season when 
few flowering shrubs are left. Tall-grow- 
ing varieties can be used against a back- 
ground of tall shrubs, and low-growing 
varieties against lower shrubs. When 
used in the shrub border, much ean be 
done to control the shape of the plant 
by pinching out the terminal growth as 
soon as the plant has three sets of 
leaves. This will stop the upright growth 
and cause the lateral growth to mature 
quicker. The flowers will not be quite 
as large, but there will be more of 
them in bloom at the same time. 

The Dahlia natively grew in a light 
soil, but the change from the native 
Dahlia to our present Dahlia has also 
changed the soil requirements. Any soil 
that is well-drained with plenty of humus 
will grow good Dahlias. Should your 
soil lack humus, add peat moss or well- 
rotted manure, spading it into the soil 
before planting. Some commercial fer- 
tilizer can be used to advantage, but 
one containing a high percentage of 
nitrogen should be avoided. For the 
average soil, a fertilizer consisting of 14 
per cent available phosphoric acid and 
14 per cent potash will give excellent 
results. Some fertilizer should be well 
mixed with the soil and placed in the 
hill at the time of planting. When the 
plants are eight to ten inches high an- 
other application should be made, using 
four or five pounds over a space 10 ft. 
x 10 ft. 


OR a great many years the only way 

of obtaining new varieties was by 
purchasing tubers; however four or five 
vears ago a very few concerns offered 
DAHLIA PLANTS of the new varieties. 
The first few years the PLANT which 
is taken from the new growth of the 
tuber, was received with little enthusiasm, 
but during the past two years much has 
been accomplished in propagation by 
plants, and they are now widely offered 
in most varieties at a considerably lower 
price than the tuber of the same variety. 
Experience has proven that a properly- 
grown plant compared with the tuber 
will give superior results in every way. 
A good plant is one that has been started 
at the proper time and grown without 
check in a small clay pot. The plant 


SEILER, (IIl.) 


should be stocky and well hardened off 
before setting out in the garden and 
should not be planted until 10 or 15 
days later than you plant tubers. At 
the time of planting, the stake should be 
set first. Then dig a hole about six 
inches from the stake and place your 
plant so that the top of the root ball 
will be from two to three inches from 
the level of the soil. Before filling in 
the soil, take off any leaves that come 
below the surface of the soil. Then firm 
the soil around the plant with your 


hands. 
HETHER you plant tubers or 


plants you must keep in mind the 
fact that the Dahlia does best when it 
comes into bloom during cool weather, or 
especially when nights begin to get cool, 
and for that reason it should be planted 
to get this result. After the tuber or 
plant is set out and growth ‘started, con- 
stant cultivation and every care should 
be given the plants to keep a steady 
growth, as practically all of the trouble 
in not getting satisfactory blossoms can 
be traced to a check in growth at some 
time during the life of the plant. In 
the first stages of growth, cultivation 
should be about two-inches deep, but 
after the plant shows signs of forming 
buds, cultivation should not be so deep, 
or not deeper than one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch. If your Dahlias 
are planted so that it is possible, raking 
twice a week will be sufficient. Regard- 
less of heat or drought, do not water 
unless you can thoroughly saturate the 
soil to a depth of eight or ten” inches. 
A soil with plenty of humus should not 
need watering ani you will get better 
results with thorough cultivation. 


O obtain best results in size and 

quality of bloom, the plants should 
be disbudded and disbranched. With 
most varieties the first buds appear in 
the terminal growth, from three to five 
in number. All but one of these buds 
should be pinched out. Then pinch out 
the lateral growth from the two sets of 
leaves immediately below the terminal 
bud. This will allow the laterals in the 
third set of leaves below the terminal 
to grow; the process of disbudding and 
and disbranching should be continued in 
this way until frost. This disbudding 
and disbranching will give better flowers, 
larger in size and on stems ranging from 
one to two feet in length. 

The Dahlia is not subject to many 
diseases, but is sometimes bothered with 
insect pests. Small lice sometimes appear 
on the tender new growth and ean be 
controlled by spraying with any nico- 
tine solution. The Dahlia Stalk Borer 
sometimes. bothers. He leaves a small 
hole where he enters and is usually 
located either two or three inches above 
or below this hole. Usually the stalk 
can be slit with a sharp knife and the 
borer killed where he is. The slit is 
then tied up with wool yarn for a few 
days and will usually grow together. 
Mildew on the lower foliage can be 
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checked with a spray of Bordeaux mixed 
at the rate of one pound to fifty gallons 
of water. 

Many of the older varieties such as 
Mrs. I. D. Ver Warner will give excel- 
lent results with very little care and 
there are many wonderful new varieties 
well worth a slight additional attention. 
Regardless of where you live, with just 
a little attention, every lover of Dahlias 
can have them to his heart’s content. 





Cloth Dahlia House 


ENDING you prints of my Cloth 
Dahlia House with which I experi- 
mented this year. It appears to have 
been a very great success, as I have 





























raised some of the finest Dahlias 1 have 
ever produced. 

In Oklahoma, we have to contend occa- 
sionally with high winds but more especi- 
ally with the extreme heat in August, 
which you know is not good for Dahlia 
culture. 

So this Spring I constructed a 16x18 
cloth-house, which holds 20 plants (set 
3x3) leaving some room around the walls 
for other flowers. The house is 7 feet 
high and the frame work is made from 
2 x 2s with a 6-inch baseboard to which 
the cloth is tacked. The framework is 
also braced with crosswires. The Jane 
Cowl Dahlia measures 11 inches. 

I find that the house does four things: 
controls heat, moisture, wind, insect 
pests ;—and it is not very expensive. I 
think I paid 34%c a yard for the cheese- 
cloth and about $5.00 for the lumber; 
erecting the house myself at my leisure 
moments. Next year I am going to 
quadruple the size. 


Wi. 8S. Gururir, (Okla.) 
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| Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 





SECOND blooming season in late Fall 
A is frequently found in: Violets, Lilacs, 
Berry Bushes, Apple and other fruit Trees, 
Dogwood, Snowballs, Highbush Cranberries, 
and other Viburnums. 


The Woodeock, also called Timber-doodle, 
flies up with a twist, and pauses an instant 
at the apex of his flight. 


Snails dig themselves into the ground for 
Winter and remain torpid, cementing the 
opening to their shells. 


Carpet Beetles are tenacious little pests 
that fly in through the holes of the screen 
or come in on flowers. They are fond of 
cracks in floors, mouldings, furniture. 
They eat their weight in wool in a short 
time. Hatching from eggs, the Beetle has 
a bristled, larval stage in which there are 
sheddings of skin. The adult is a nimble 
Insect with a marbled appearance of red, 
black and white. Summer and Fall is the 
biggest eating season for Carpet Beetles. 
Give rugs a treatment of benzine and a 
good beating in the sun. Once Beetles are 
inside it’s hard to get rid of them. 


A huge Pumpkin was sold for $5. It 
weighed 108 pounds and was made into 
150 pies by a baker. And a Beet was 
grown that was 37 inches in circumference. 


The red Box Elder Bugs (Leptocoris 
trivittatus) congregate in the Fall, near 
foundations and sometimes get inside of 
homes where they are a nuisance. 


Some Mushrooms known as Amanita are 
deadly poison: Virulent Amanita (virosa) 
has a shining white cap, at first conical and 
acute; Spring Amanita (verna) is like A. 
virosa but showing a more persistent and 
closely sheathing remains of the wrapper, 
at the base of the stem; Big-veiled Amanita 
(magnivelaris) is like A. verna but has a 
persistent annulus, and the bulb of stem is 
elongated, tapering downward; Napkin 
Amanita (nappa), has volva circularly 
split. 

In Mushrooms the deadly Death Angel, 
which is poisonous, resembles the chalky 
Lepiota which is edible. The Death Angel 
has a cup at the base and a ring below the 
cap; it stays white all the time, while the 
Lepiota changes color. Avoid Mushrooms 
that stay white. 


The Honey Mushroom, a favorite deli- 
eacy, is often mistaken for the Fly Amanita 
which is a poisonous variety. The Fly 
Amanita lacks the wart-like growths, re- 
sembling frosting on a cookie, that the 
Honey Mushroom has. 


Bitter Sweet Berries are rather scarce in 
most localities where they were formerly 
plentiful. However, in some less-inhabited 
spots, it may be found. Two bushels of 
Berries were made into bouquets that sold 
at 15 cents each, at a Bazaar. The wild 
land where it grew produced large, fat 
clusters with stiff stems. A man living 
near there was offering it for sale at 25 
cents a pound. 


Woodpeckers bore holes in posts and 
poles into which they set acorns. Later on 
they return for the worms that have de- 
veloped in the acorns. The Woodpeckers in 
California are most expert in this habit. 


The English Sparrow, is not a Sparrow, 
but belongs to a family known as Weaver 
Birds. It can fly on the horizontal side 
of a building and land the same as a Wood- 
pecker does. 
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Useful Hints for November 


T HE keynote for November in New 
York State and similar climates is 
“clean up” and start putting the garden 
in “apple pie order” for its long winter 
sleep. Cut down and destroy all tops 
of perennials so that in the Spring the 
new growth will not be injured by try- 
ing to break off old stalks. This is 
especially true of such plants as Phlox. 
The old woody stems should be removed 
in the Fall. 


Do not begin to cover up until the 
weather is cold enough to prevent a 
fresh growth from starting. Roses are 
liable to mildew if covered before the 
leaves fall. However, it is often possible 
to hasten the process by hand picking 
the leaves, provided they come off easily, 
otherwise injury may be done. 


The pool needs almost no eare if 
hardy Lilies are grown. Of course the 
fish must be taken out unless the water 
is at least three feet deep. Frogs go 
down into the mud and sleep happily, 
even though the water is not over a foot 
in depth, but fish live in the water under 
the ice, so they need deeper water. If 
a stake or two are driven into the dirt 
it will help to prevent the concrete from 
being cracked by ice. When the ice forms 
the pressure will be up on the stakes 
instead of on the sides of the pool. 


If tropical Lilies are grown, of course, 


they must be removed to the cellar. 
Whether they survive or not, depends 
largely on the winter quarters it is 
possible to give them. Some people suc- 
ceed while others fail. The easiest way 
is to avoid being tempted to try out the 
tender varieties, even though many of 
them are very lovely. 


The birds should have daily supplies 
of food from now on. Suet wired to 
the trees and replenished when neces- 
sary, is good, but also left-overs from 
the table are acceptable. Stale dough- 
nuts seem to be especially liked, prob- 
ably because of the fat which helps to 
supply body heat. 


A water supply is quite necessary and 
some birds delight in a box of sand or 
loose earth to wallow in. 


Put into the cellar enough good soil 
to use for starting seeds indoors, or for 
any need that may turn up. 


Try to have the garden look attractive 
during the winter months, both by put- 
ting it neatly to bed, and by planting 
shrubs and trees that supply color of 
stem and fruit. Out in the fields and 
woods there is a great deal of color in 
the Winter and there is a beauty of soft 
blending shades seen only after the foli- 
age has disappeared. Besides there is 
always the lovely greens of the various 
evergreens. Some of this beauty can be 
reproduced in our gardens on a much 
smaller seale. 





Plants Needing Acid and Alkaline Soils 


BY MARION P. THOMAS 


S all living things, whether vege- 
Ai or animal, are the result of the 
food they consume, diet is of utmost 
importance. For centuries the general 
food requirements of domestic animals 
have been known and to a much less 
degree those of ordinary farm crops, but, 
in recent years science has made great 
strides along this line. 
This is the day of the study of 
Biology, which tells of living things, 


their structure, habits of life, and 
requirements for maintaining life. It is 
also the day of analysis. All high 


schools, colleges, hospitals, some private 
physicians and many manufacturing 
plants have their laboratories where men 
and women are at work searching out 
new and perhaps better ways to know 
and meet the needs of life and health. 

In Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, soils are receiving their 
due share of attention along with the 
wants of the various groups of plants 
and farm crops. 


Until comparatively recent years, 
farmers and gardeners felt that they had 
done all that could be done for their 
crops and other plants if they used 
a goodly amount of stable manure and 
cultivated well. Flower gardeners often 
bought a load or two of black dirt and 
thus gave to their plants, as_ they 
thought, the very choicest soil conditions 
possible. We know now that is not all 
that is necessary, nor is black dirt 
always advisable. 

Before attempting to successfully grow 
a plant, whether tree, shrub, or herb, its 
requirements must be learned. Ask these 
questions; does it love full sunshine, 
partial sunshine, or shade?—does it want 
a dry sandy soil, a heavy clay or some- 
thing in between, such as the average 
garden loam? Now we know better than 
to stop here, for soil analysis has taught 
us that much depends upon whether the 
soil must be alkaline or acid, and if the 
latter, just what degree of acidity is 
required. 
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In “House and Garden”, Oct. 1930, 
C. T. Ramsey says; “Aside from super- 
fine qualifications I shall be bold enough 
to say that the promise of fine flowers 
has a positive formula. We are beginning 
to realize that the biological background 
of every plant is the key to the situa- 
tion. And we may assume that to ignore 
the heritage of a million years of habitat 
which every species represents, is_ to 
court sure defeat.” 

An experienced field botanist, or even 
an experienced gardener can tell just 
what type of plants to expect in any 
given location, not by the degree of 
moisture alone, but by the chemical con- 
dition of the soil, as to whether it is 
alkaline (containing lime) or acid and 
the degree of each. 

There is a decided cleavage between 
plants which require an acid soil and 
those that need an alkaline one, although 
there are some groups that tolerate a 
slight degree of either and often adapt 
themselves to the conditions given them. 

Light sandy soils are not acid, nor is 
the ordinary garden loam, and it would 
be foolish to attempt to plant any of the 
acid-loving group in either of these soils. 
However, most of the cultivated plants, 
whether annual, biennial or perennial, 
belong to the alkaline group. Lime is 
one of the principal imgredients of an 
alkaline soil and it is the agent used to 
sweeten sour soil or to overcome acidity. 
It also makes available other elements 
except iron. Bonemeal, although slow in 
action, is a good fertilizer to use for 
plants that desire lime, as bones are 
made of lime and animal matter. 


A® outstanding group of plants requir- 
ing a purely alkaline soil is the Tall- 
bearded Iris. These must have a rather 
light loam in a sunny situation and be 
separated sufficiently to keep the 
rhizomes dry and well-aired. Fine ashes 
will help to lighten the soil, while bone- 
meal should be used for food, also hard- 
wood ashes if obtainable. A little Vigero 
in the Spring will help to make finer 
bloom. On the other hand their rela- 
tives of the beardless type; Japanese, 
Siberian, Orientalis, and so on, must not 
have lime, consequently bonemeal is not 
for them. The latter need plenty of 
water to do their best, while the former 
will soon contract root rot under moist 
conditions. 

Most of the failures in gardening. are 
not with the plants that require the 
ordinary alkaline soil, but with the acid- 
loving ones which fail because they are 
given only garden loam. 

Soil acidity may be due to various 
causes, among which improper nutrition 
is of importance. Acidity is produced 
by the decay of vegetable matter under 
wet, shaded conditions, where sunshine 
and air are excluded. Hence, we must 
go to the woods, swamps and bogs to find 
plants that thrive on an acid soil. No 
wild flowers brought from such locations 
should be expected to survive when trans- 
planted to our gardens unless a special 
section is devoted to them in a shady 
spot and the soil made acid, either, by 
removing the ordinary loam, and replac- 
ing it with black dirt brought from the 
woods, or by leaf mould (oak leaves if 
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-+, Annual Flower Show 


The model is to scale of one inch to one foot; showing a plot fifty by sixty feet laid out on 


a semi-formal plan. 


F The plantings were part rock garden plants, growing naturally, and part 
evergreen twigs and flower spikes for added color. 


he model attracted much attention and proved a big source of interest to visitors to the show. 
The advantage of a planned and balanced layout as compared with haphazard groups was clearly 


own. 
This was the work of the Vice President of the Garden Club, Charles Hoffman, and the photo 


is by Robert Gottchalk. 





possible). An acid soil may aiso be 
produced chemically by the use of 
aluminum sulphate 4 lb. to a sq. yd, 
mixed with the soil and well watered. 
Florists use it in small amounts to coun- 
teract the lime in hard water for the 
use of acid-loving plants. . 

Sawdust, spent tanbark and peat, all 
help to make a soil acid. The soil made 
by a compost, unless sweetened with lime, 
is acid and useful in the wild flower 
garden. I found the following formula 
for an acid fertilizer: cotton seed meal 
10 lbs., superphosphate 4 lbs., sulphate 
of potash 2 lbs. Use at the rate of 
1 |b. to 50 sq. feet. 


Mr. Ramsey cites the wild Orchid 
family as very marked as to its lime 
and acid groups. All Orchids are not 
lovers of acid swamps and bogs, con- 
sequently the requirements of each mem- 
ber of the family must be discovered 
before trying to bring it into the garden 
with the hope of growing it successfully. 
The easiest way to determine this, is to 
test the soil and note the conditions of 
its native home. Duplicate these and 
chances of success will be good. If acid 
soil is necessary, we must realize that 
the acidity must be maintained. Just a 
few inches of woods dirt supplied at 
the time of planting will not suffice. 
It will carry through for a year or two 
and when exhausted, away goes the 
plant. I believe this is the reason why 
wild flowers so often run out. 

Foxgloves do well in Adirondack gar- 
dens, where few other cultivated flowers 
will grow, which must mean that they 
lean toward an acid soil. 

Among acid soil plants are those from 
bogs and swamps, all of the Harth family, 


Azaleas, Trailing Arbutus, Wintergreen, 
Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel and 
Sheep Laurel, Huckleberries and Blue- 
berries. In the same soil grow the Stem- 
less Lady’s Slipper, Whorled Pogomia, 
Nodding Pogomia, Yellow Fringe Orchid, 
White Fringe Orchid, and Crane-fly 
Orchid. “Transfer any of these to alka- 
line soil and you may be assured of a 
flower funeral,” says Mr. Ramsey. 

Lime lovers are not as fussy as the 
acid ones. Among these are Showy 
Orchid, Yellow and Showy Lady Slip- 
pers, but these do not seem to object 
to a mild acidity in their new home. 

So many times have people tried to 
make Arbutus grow in gardens and have 
failed, that even experts have said suc- 
cess is impossible. Without doubt, 
failures are usually due to improper soil. 


BELIEVE this lovely harbinger of 

spring might grow in some nook in 
our gardens, if we would take the trouble 
to study its native home and reproduce 
it. Probably more acid soil should be 
applied each year and in the fall, leaves 
allowed to blow lightly over it, as one 
usually has to brush away fallen leaves 
to find the fragrant pink blooms of 
Arbutus. 

The attractive little vine, known by 
various names; Squawberry, Pigeonberry, 
and Partridge berry; with its dainty twin 
blossoms in July and bright-red berries 
in Autumn and Winter, is also in the 
acid group. It too, might be grown in 
our gardens if its wants were studied 
and supplied. 

One often sees Rhododendrons that 
have been set out, probably with visions 
of their beautiful blossoms, but usually 
they are forlorn-looking shrubs, which 
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drag out a mere existence for a few 
years and then pass away. What is the 
trouble? Although, in our climate, they 
need a rather sheltered spot and pro- 
tection from early December, the real 
secret of success is one of soil. They 
must have an acid soil. I have a large 
bush about twenty-five years old, which 
blooms freely every June. Leaves, oak 
when obtainable, are packed around it 
in the Fall; and in the Spring allowed 
to remain. The soil has become purely 
acid and the entire corner in which 
the Rhododendron grows is devoted to 
wildlings. Daphnes have grown so large 
that they have to be clipped. Both red 
and white Baneberries run riot over the 
spot where Ferns thrive and self-sow. In 
early spring before the Ferns and Bane- 
berries are up, Hepaticas, wood Violets 
and other low spring flowers bloom. The 
entire corner is edged with blue field 
Violets. If I had room for such a place 
on a larger seale, I feel almost sure I 
could succeed with Arbutus. 

The following scientific tests have been 
made with Rhododendrons. Three plants, 
one in common soil, one in soil treated 
with Epsom salts, one in soil treated with 
aluminum sulphate. The first in common 
soil died, the second increased 30 per 
cent in diameter while the third in- 
creased 250 per cent. A wonderful show- 
ing for aluminum suphate, the use of 
which is the quickest way to obtain an 
acid soil. Its use is a recent discovery. 

Among the Ferns for boggy situations 
are Royal and Cinnamon Ferns, although 
they are both often seen in gardens, but 
never as luxuriant as in their native 
haunts. 

Taylor in his “Complete Garden” gives 
lists of plants, mostly trees and shrubs, 
adapted to each type of location. 

As acid soils are usually moist, 
swampy or boggy, the plants growing 
in them are shallow-rooted, while the 
alkaline-loving plants, if found on loose 
sandy soils which cannot retain water, 
have long roots. Alfalfa is an example 
of the latter. Even during a prolonged 
drought it will remain green while other 
things turn brown and wither. Its roots 
grow on down until they come to water. 

In the July, 1932, FLower Grower is 
noted for 50c, a book naming plants for 
acid and alkaline soils. It might be quite 
useful. 





Editorial Notes 


HO knows the beautiful dwarf Iris 

that blooms here (Central New 
York) in late July? The original plant 
was received a few years ago from Ala- 
bama and I think was said to be a 
native. It grew nicely, but did not blos- 
som, perhaps because its location was 
too shady. Last year it was separated 
and moved to a sunny border. This 
Summer on July 25th, the garden was 
being inspected after an absence of a 
few weeks. Oh, what havoe had been 
wrought in that time by seeds, but the 
resulting discouragement, was happily 
relieved by the discovery of a lovely 
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blue blossom on the Alabama Iris. In 
some ways, it reminded me of Christata 
but was much larger. 

A friend called the color porcelain- 
blue, and it seemed to me the nearest to 
a real blue that I have ever seen in an 
Iris. The blossoms were rather flat and 
on a stem four or five inches high. The 
general effect was very low as the 
slender almost grass-like foliage rose 
somewhat above the bloom. A second 
year’s flower stem may be taller however. 
The leaves are not at all like Christata, 
being longer, greener and more slender. 

The flowers had what appeared to be 
an attempt at a greenish-yellow beard. 
I did not examine it under a glass, so 
cannot say whether it was a true beard 
or not. 

Each rhizome has a green line around 
it. Whatever its name may be, it is an 
exquisite member of the family and a 
truly delightful addition to the Iris col- 
lection. Not the least of its charms being 
that it comes into bloom just as the 
Japanese Iris are passing. 


I noticed an article in the September 
issue of the FLOWER GROWER, on whether 
or not “Hen and Chickens” are hardy. 
My experience is, they are perfectly 
hardy provided they are protected from 
too much dampness by having stones 
placed under them. My first ones did 
not survive the Winter, but I tried again, 
not however, in an open spot, but around 
a small stump which was close to the 
ground. Here the “Hens” grow wonder- 
fully, becoming very large with big 
broods of “Chicks.” After the stump be- 
came infested with ants and rotted away, 
stones were slipped under the plants. 
Since then I have had no difficulty in 
raising and wintering all the “Hens and 
Chickens” I want, with a surplus for 
friends. 


At a late August flower show in a 
nearby town, great masses of Iron- 
weed were used for decorating. It is 
one of the most attractive late-summer 
plants for large arrangements, much 
more so than the purple New England 
Aster. Unfortunately, it does not grow 
wild in this locality. If one has plenty 
of room it is well worth a spot in the 
garden. 


It is interesting to read of the experi- 
ments being made by scientists in their 
constant endeavors to better Nature as 
they find it. Wonderful developments 
have accomplished in the past, 
many of which are now so taken for 
granted that few realize that they were 
not the original works of Nature. God, 
the Creator, established fundamental 
laws but he put man at the head of 


been 
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creation with the ability to use those 
laws and modify them, giving him, as it 
were, a pro-creative power, thus raising 
both man and all creation to a higher 
level. But there must be the constant 
effort on the part of man toward a goal 
that is above him. It is a case of sink 
or swim, physically, morally, mentally, 
spiritually. It is either strive for higher 
levels or slip back to lower ones. 

We read just now of the experiments 
being made in plant life by the use of 
X-rays. For instance, grapefruit seed 
subjected to X-rays developed in various 
ways; one result produced a miniature 
plant in bloom in five weeks. All sorts 
of abnormal things have happened from 
X-rayed seeds. What is the use? No- 
body knows as yet, but it must be in- 
tensely interesting work, and most of the 
great discoveries have come from just 
such uncertain beginnings. Out of many 
failures, infinite patience, and _ great 
stick-to-itiveness, some form of success 
results. 





Failure of Asters 


|* April FLOwER Grower, C. W. Rost, 
(Ill.) asks how to raise prize-winning 
Asters. 

First and foremost, Asters have run out 
for some unknown reason. They failed 
first in the East. One firm that in for- 
mer years raised acres and acres of Asters 
for seed, raises very few now. 

I used their seed a number of years 
and the flowers were fine; there came a 
year when they failed utterly; I tried 
again with the same result. I wrote the 
firm to know what was the cause of the 
failure. They replied that the yellows 
were troubling greatly and they were try- 
ing every way to cure them. 

A florist here told me he used to work 
for that firm in his early manhood, but 
they raise comparatively few Asters now. 
He advised me to send West to a firm in 
Washington state which makes a specialty 
of growing Asters. I did so and had the 
most wonderful Asters I ever saw. Every 
seed must have grown; the plants were 
thrifty and when they bloomed there was 
scarcely room for the flowers, they were 
so large, full and double. This same flor- 
ist bought many of the blooms and when 
he was in the garden cutting them, only 
his head was visible above the blooms. 

The next year they failed miserably. I 
sent to the same place for fresh seed. 

The next year they were worse than the 
second, though I grew them on different 
ground each year. Then I dropped them 
for a season, but tried it again last sea- 
son with seed from the same firm; they 
were worse than the third season. 

I conclude that Asters are a plant of 
the past; for a while at least. The same 
experience is reported from many sources. 
I have decided to close the book of Asters 
and put my efforts on more promising 
flowers; Zinnias or Marigolds, or Wool- 
flowers, or Snapdragons. 


Mrs. Susie E. CapwaLuapeERr, (Ia.) 
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Care of Birds in Winter 


Al Winter I have.been feeding the 
Birds on our outside cellar door. 
Kitchen door is near by. I give them 
apples, baked potatoes, suet, cracker 
crumbs, bread crumbs, cornmeal, musk- 
melon seeds (I dried these last Summer), 
scraps and everything. 

At first I had just Sparrows, but Janu- 
ary twelfth a Robin appeared, then a 
couple of Flickers, soon a flock of Cedar 
Waxwings, and then a couple of Nut- 
hatches. When waiting for mealtime the 
Sparrows perch in Spirea bushes near my 
bedroom window. One morning when 
friend hubby went to look at the ther- 
mometer, he slammed the kitchen door. I 
was still in bed. You should have heard 
the Birds fly for their breakfast. 

February twelfth, snow had melted on 
walk west of house, I counted six Cedar 
Waxwings drinking from the puddle. 
Hereafter my bird counter shall include 
water as well as feed. 

Littman J. Danman, (Idaho) 





The Winter care of Birds referred to 
above, is a very important principle for 
Bird-lovers to bear in mind, when weather 
conditions make feeding of Birds neces- 
sary. Some Winter weather is very 
destructive of Bird life and feeding is of 
the utmost importance if the Birds are 
to survive. 





Use for Bird Bath in Winter 


Wr do you do with your concrete 
Bird Bath during the Winter? 
Having found a new use for mine I 
should like to pass the idea along. 

It is placed in the enclosed porch and 
filled with pots of greenery. A few rocks 
hold the pots level and partly cover them. 

Besides the saving of room there is the 
added convenience in watering. 

The idea could be carried still further 
by constructing a miniature rock garden 
in a Bird Bath. 

PEARL JEANNE SUNDSTRAND, (IIl.) 








Scarlet Flamingoes 
in a small Lake 
near the famous 
Edward W. Bok 
Singing Tower 
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The Scarlet Flamingoes 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


HOSE who visit the Mountain Lake 

Sanctuary and Singing Tower near 
Laka Wales, Florida, realize upon enter- 
ing that the one who planned this lovely 
peaceful spot, must have himself been a 
lover of nature and beauty in all its 
forms. This fact is further emphasized 
by an inscription over a beautiful fire- 
place in the Tower. “Make you the 
world a bit better or more beautiful 
because you have lived in it.” This 
expresses the life aim of Edward W. 
Bok, who gave this place of everlasting 
beauty to the American People. 

Mr. Bok spared no expense in bring- 
ing to the Sanctuary birds and flowers 
that would make the surroundings more 
lovely. Nothing gives it a more exotic 
touch than the Flamingoes which have 


their home in a lake near the Tower. 
In earlier years these birds inhabited 
Florida, but were driven out by hunters 
and plumage seekers. Some of these 
Birds have been imported to the Sanc- 
tuary with the hope that they might 
again take up their abode in the state. 
The Searlet Flamingoes, whose plumage 
is unbelievably colorful and exquisite, 
come from Andros Island, in Cuba. 

The day on which we were visitors 
at the Sanctuary, the two smaller Flam- 
ingoes in the photograph, seemed to be 
taking dancing lessons. The larger Bird 
would make a few dancing steps across 
the lake, then swinging his long neck, a 
blow of his beak indicated that the 
others were to follow his example, which 
they did quite creditably. 





Plants for North Aspect 


HAVE often seen the question asked, 

what plants will flourish in a north 
aspect. My house faces North (on the 
ridge of a hill in the Midlands), under 
the wall of which I have a border 1 foot 
6 inches wide. We have had a continuous 
supply of flowers since the middle of 
February, when Crocuses and Snowdrops 
bloomed for six weeks; these were followed 
by various bulbs, such as Narcissus in 
variety and Tulips, double and single; 
then Pansies and Myosotis flowered. The 
above were all planted in October and in 
turn made the border gay. In the Autumn 
I put in a cold frame cuttings of Cal- 
ceolarias and Pentstemons; those were 
fine, well-rooted plants when planted out 


the first week in April and were a mass 
of bloom by July 10th, and to all appear- 
ance will be until frost comes. In _ the 
place of Myosotis on May 25th I edged 
the border with Lobelia and filled up 


spaces behind with Ten-weeks Stocks, 
Asters, seedling Petunias, and Phlox 
Drummondi. The two latter have not 


done well owing to the wet season. These, 
mixed with a few Ferns and fine-foliaged 
Geraniums, made a beautiful display, the 
colours, especially in the Calceolaria and 
Lobelia, being brighter and deeper than 
those planted to the south, I may men- 
tion that my Pansies (cuttings last 
Autumn) have bloomed from April until 
July, when I cut them well back, and they 
are again in full flower—J. W. W.—in 
Gardening Illustrated (English). 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 








Children of the Bible 


OSIAH was the son of a very wicked 

king who reigned over Jerusalem. This 
wicked king, Amon, was the son of another 
king who was very wicked and did things 
evil in the sight of the Lord. This king’s 
name was Manasseh. God was displeased 
with both of these kings and at the death 
of Amon, his son Josiah was made king, 
even though he was only eight years old 
when he began to reign. 


This little boy of course had older men 
to advise him and help him. He did what 
was right and was a good king. Wicked 
people could not get him to do wrong, but 
he did what God wanted him to do. The 
people were glad for a good king. The 
temple, a place where the people went to 
worship God, something like we worship 
in churches, was repaired and put in good 
order. During the reigns of the wicked 
kings, the temple had been used to worship 
idols in and was not kept in good order. 


Carpenters, builders, masons and other 
helpers were brought to the temple to re- 
build it. They also found a book of the 
law and brought it to the king. Josiah 
was troubled because his father had allowed 
the people to be wicked and had not 
worshipped and loved God as they should 
have done. The boy king did all he could 
to get the people to love and serve the True 
God. We find the story of this little boy 
in the Bible in the Book of Second Kings, 
the twenty-second chapter. 





Story of John Smith and 
Pocahontas 


a a HIS story is said to have happened dur- 
ing the early history of our United 
States, in the state of Virginia. Pocahontas 
was the name of a little Indian Princess 
who lived in Virginia during the time of 
Captain John Smith, who was one of the 
early settlers in this country. 


Pocahontas’s father name was Powhatan, 
an emperor of the Indians in the state of 
Virginia. He had a brother, King Opechan- 
canough. Powhatan had two homes, one on 
the bank of the James River where the city 








Thanksgiving Dinner 


of Richmond now stands, and the other on 
the York River. 

Captain Smith first met the little Indian 
Princess when he made a trip up the Chicka- 
hominy River, where he was taken captive 
by the brother of Powhatan. Smith’s com- 
panions were all killed but his own life 
was spared because the Indians were in- 
terested in a pocket compass he showed 
them. Smith was then sent to the brother 
of King Opechancanough, to the home on 
the York River. Captain Smith found out 
an attack was to be made soon on James- 
town, and he wrote a message on a piece of 
bark, saying that he was safe and that the 
colony must treat the messengers well but 
to frighten them by cannon and to send 
back gifts for the Indians. The Indians 
thought Smith must be a magician to make 
the bark talk, so Powhatan thought such 
a strange magician should be killed. 

Smith was bound hand and foot and his 
head laid on a large stone. The Indians 
were going to beat his brains out with their 
clubs. Just at this time, the Little Indian 
Princess, Pocahontas come running in and 
fell on Smith and begged her father to spare 
his life, because she loved Smith and had 
become a great friend to him. The Cap- 
tain’s life was spared and during the weeks 
of prison life that followed, he made many 
little gifts for the little girl and her com- 
panions. Finally the captain’s freedom was 
bought and he was sent back to Jamestown. 
The Indian girl never forgot her friend and 
was always a friend to the white people, 
many times helping to save their lives. 





The Indian Teepee 


Ww the writer was a little girl, her 
mother made her an Indian teepee. 
It was made of rough trunks of small 
trees, stood on end with one end tied to- 
gether with wire, and the lower ends spread 
out to make them stand up. 

The teepee was then covered all over 
with gunny sacks sewed together. On 
one side was a space between the poles 
that was wider than between the others, 
and here the sack was cut open to make 
the door-way. The whole thing was high 
enough inside for a child to stand in the 
center but, of course, the door was not so 
high. 

Out in front of the teepee were two 
forked sticks stuck into the ground with 
a stick laid across to hold the kettle in 
which to cook. Of course the children had 
play fire, but they enjoyed it just the same. 

A little cousin often came to play, and 
what fun they had playing Indian, as they 
were dressed in Indian costume, with 
feathers stuck into their hair. For weapons 
the girls had real toy bows and arrows 
with which they killed imaginary animals, 
and cooked them over the play fire. What 
pleasant memories this brings back to the 
writer, of her happy childhood days. 





Something to Make 


OVEMBER is considered the Indian 

Month, because that is when Thanks- 
giving Day comes, with the stories of our 
Country during the early days, of the Pil- 
grims, the Indians, the Puritans, and other 
early peoples. 

Those of you who have sand tables, why 
not make an Indian Scene in your table? 
By looking at pictures in geographies and 
histories, you can see how their villages 
looked. Build the teepees of twigs covered 
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with cloth, show the forests by use of many 
sticks and pine branches, and do not forget 
to have the out-door fireplace, made by 
sticking two forked sticks in the sand with 
a smooth stick laid across to hold the pot. 


You may cut, free-hand, dolls dressed in 
Indian Costumes. Our hand work this 
month is a pattern for the Indian Canoe. 
Use 6 by 9 inch manila faper, folded the 
long way. Cut out the Canoe, and paint 
it. The Canoe is light brown with dark 
brown markings. You know Indians are 
great to have lots of signs and symbols. 
Fig. 2 shows two symbols. Paste the ends 
of the Canoe together and paste the symbols 
on each end. The Canoe can be spread apart 
by inserting a small peg in the center. 





Ancient Friends of Animals 


(y= eighteen hundred years ago, the 
Greek biographer Plutarch was writing 
the life of the Roman statesman Cato who 
had lived three centuries earlier. Cato used 
to say that a man should be thrifty and 
sell his old Oxen and other worn-out 
animals and even human slaves when they 
became old or disabled. 

Plutarch strongly disapproved of such 
teachings. He thought that kindness and 
charity “flow in streams from the gentle 
heart, like water from a copious spring, 
even down to the dumb animals. A kindly 
man will take good care of his Horses even 
when they are worn out with age, and of 
his Dogs, too, when their old age needs 
tender care.” 

He tells how the Athenians, while build- 
ing their incomparable temple, the Parthe- 
non, rewarded the hardest working mules 
by turning them out to pasture. And when 
one of them came back to work of its own 
accord (so the story was told) and trotted 
along by its team-mates as if urging them 
on, it quite captured popular favor so that 
a decree was passed that this mule should 
be cared for at public expense for life. 

Men were often so attached to their 
Dogs, he tells us, that they gave them hon- 
orable burial. He especially mentions one 
man, named Zanthippus, whose Dog swam 
beside his war galley while the Greek ships 
were on their way to Salamis to defeat 
the Persians, and who later buried this Dog 
upon a promontory still called, in Plu- 
tarch’s time, “The Dog’s Grave.” 

Then Plutarch says: “We should not 
treat living creatures like shoes or house- 
hold dishes, throwing them away when 
broken or worn out with service, but, if 
for no other reason, for the sake of learn- 
ing to be kind to our fellow men, we 
should practise being gentle and kind to 
these other creatures.” 


PavuL B. JOHNSON 
(in Our Dumb Animals) 
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Book Reviews 











A SIMPLE GUIDE TO ROCK GARDEN- 
ING. By Sir James L. Cotter. 126 
pp. Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $1.25. 

This is a new edition of a popular work. 
The culture of Alpine plants is treated in 
detail, the word Alpine being used in its 
broadest sense, which does not limit to 
plants of the Alps but extends to other 
mountainous regions throughout the world. 
There are copious lists showing special 
adaptations of certain plants, with much 
useful information as to their size and 
requirements. A dozen or more full-page 
photographs well-illustrate typical arrange- 
ments posible in this style of gardening. 


GARDEN MAINTENANCE. By H. Stuart 
Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. 302 pp. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
As the title aptly suggests, this book is 

devoted to the general upkeep of the flower 
garden, giving plain directions on how to 
care for flowers, shrubs, trees, and lawns. 
The authors are not only landscape archi- 
tects but “dirt gardeners,” and the book 
is packed with useful information on trans- 
planting as well as caring for the newly- 
planted or the old-established garden. We 
like the authors’ straightforward way of 
telling just how to propagate, prune, 
fertilize, spray, and care for their wards 
during the entire year. Several meaning- 
ful photographs, as well as many line 
drawings, add to its practical value. 

GARDEN LILIES. By Isabella Preston. 
128 pp. Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Price $1.25. 

The first part of this book treats of the 
preparation of the soil and gives explicit 
cultural directions to the amateur gardener. 
It stresses the interesting feature of grow- 
ing Lilies from seed by hybridization. The 
second part is made up of copious descrip- 
tions of the leading varieties now in culti- 
vation, with directions for getting the best 
results with each species. Several] full-page 
illustrations round up an admirable little 
book for the grower of this rather exacting 
class of flowers. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND ITS 
CULTURE. By E. A. White, Head of 
Dept. of Floriculture, Cornell University. 
192 pp. Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Price $2.00. 

The author gives us a most charming 
history of this popular flower with practi- 
eal directions for growing it to perfection 
either out of doors, under glass, or for ex- 
hibition purposes. In his chapter on 
hybridization he is a bit scientific—but that 
hurts no one. An even dozen insect enemies 
are described, and methods given for their 
prevention or extermination. There are 
beautiful illustrations of standard types. 
The author writes as an enthusiast—and 
his enthusiasm is contagious. The book is 
one which the general flower lover will 
enjoy; one which the grower of chrys- 
anthemums will feel it a necessity to own. 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. By Clark 
L. Thayer, Dept. of Floriculture, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 122 pp. 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, New 
York. Price $1.25. 

This is a handy book on the planting and 
care of the hardy bulbs. It stresses the 
culture of the hyacinth, tulip, and narcis- 
sus, but is not forgetful of the crocus, 
scilla, and other less-known forms. The 
book is well-illustrated and numerous lists 
show how to prolong the flowering season 
until the month of roses. 

BrEssizE L. Putnam, (Pa.) 


(Floiver 
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Facts About Foliage 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


plants offers one a thrilling ad- 

venture for a lifetime. How 
human are the trees and plants! Every 
woman likes to have a dress that is dif- 
ferent from her neighbor’s. So do the 
plants. Some are mitten-shaped, some 
heart-shaped, some lance-shaped, and 
various other shapes, depending on the 
species. The edges of some of the leaves 


Toa study of the leaves of various 











This leaf from a two-year old Prin- 
cess Tree measures 30 inches across 


are smooth, some are lobed, some jagged, 
some hairy, some serrate and some are 
scalloped. And even in the shiny green 
leaves of Green Dragon we find the 
borders are beautifully hemstitched. 

At anytime the tree is wearing its 
foliage, whether with the green of May, 
or the brown, tan, purple, or gold of 
autumn days, one finds it is time well 
spent to sit down and examine critically 
the various veins and ribs, and the re- 
markable processes which Nature em- 
ploys to weave this most wonderful fabrie. 
The green leaf is the factory in which 
are made the roots, the trunk, the bark, 
the branches, and every other part of the 
tree. The table on which I write this 
article, the cedar that holds the lead in 
my pencil, the house in which I live, the 
chair in which [I sit, the floor on which 
I stand, the coaches in which I ride, have 
all been manufactured in the green leaf 
and have passed through all the filmy 
looking network that I see in the almost 
translucent leaf. Every bit of clothing, 
whether wool, or cotton, or silk, or linen, 
owes its existence to the green leaf. 

There is always reason expressed in 
Nature’s arrangement of her foliage. The 
leaves are so set that the tree may con- 
tact with the greatest amount of sun- 
shine. Indeed, sunshine and moisture are 
the vital necessities with the tree to keep 


her leaf-factories running during the 
Spring and Summer months. 

Frequently, one runs across a perplex- 
ing problem, but it soon yields to a ready 
solution. For instance, one may find a 
Princess, or Paulownia tree, which makes 
a huge leaf the first few years of its 
life, and as the tree grows older, the size 
diminishes, until finally it is not over a 
fourth as large as the leaf that grew when 
the tree was two years old. 

The problem which may be perplexing 
at first to some Nature observers may be 
easily explained: The Princess Tree is 
rapid growing. In fact, I can take the 
seeds from one of its small pods, and 
about two or three acres of suitable land, 
and inside of eight years I shall have 
enough timber to build more than a dozen 
bungalows. 

In its juvenile days the leaf of the 
Prineess Tree must of necessity grow 
large. The leaf-buds are few because of 
the lack of bud-territory. Thus the 
young tree is forced to more than treble 
the size of the ordinary leaf of the old 
Princess Tree, to make food fast enough 
to supply the heavy demand that its 
fast-growing body makes. A young 
Princess Tree one or two years old is 
able to add many feet to its stature in 
the quickest time possible. 

But as it grows larger and its crown 
branches out, the sunlight surface is in- 
creased many feet in diameter. The 
large leaves are no longer needed because 
the hundreds of smaller leaves give it 
all the capacity necessary to keep its 
factories well supplied with material. 

With the coming of Autumn and the 
coloring of the foliage, surely the ob- 
server with an investigating’ and ap- 
preciative mind will find something over 
which to ponder besides the fascinating 
colors that the foliage bears. 





Random Nature Notes 


Prof. Auguste Piccard and Max 
Cosyns, on August 18, 1932, climbed 
54,776 feet, more than ten miles in a 
balloon, reaching the greatest height ever 
attained by man. This feat was achieved 
in Italy. 


No person knows as yet how far the 
atmosphere extends above the earth, but 
we do know that it grows thinner. 


The atmosphere has been explored for 
a height of twenty miles by ascending 
balloons bearing instruments but without 
people. 


In the Kaihab National Forest, 275 
miles south of Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
found a very interesting squirrel that 
has a perfectly white tail. 


In Murphy, N. C., is found a white 
Groundhog. Many people travel there 
to see this animal. 


The adventurer may be happy to know 
that there remains three terrestrial re- 
gions of this old world of ours that still 
challenge the explorers, viz.: the center 
of the earth, the bottom of the sea and 
the upper altitude of the atmosphere. 
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Holly and Its Culture 


To THE EDITOR :— 


This holiday time I have been so interested 
in the decorations of the deciduous Holly, Ilex 


Would you give some information re- 


I think it is hard to transplant, 
and also think it needs wet feet. What of 
the germination of berries? 

rc. W, Gh. 2 

Answer:—The Evergreen Hollies grow 
best in rich, well-drained soil, and prefer- 
ably in a partly shaded situation. Several 
of the deciduous kinds prefer a moist, 
swampy soil but not Ilex opaca or I. 
aquifolium, the latter being the European 
Holly. Most Hollies grow slowly, and are 
not easily transplanted when of large size. 
The best time for transplanting is in early 
Fall, when the young wood has almost 
ripened, or in Spring just before the 
plants start into new growth. Most of the 
leaves should be stripped from I. opaca or 
I. aquifolium when transplanted. This is 
absolutely necessary. Wild Holly may be 
transplanted when treated in this way, 
especially if pruned as well. 

Holly may be grown from seeds, which 
usually do not germinate until the second 
year. It is customary to stratify the seeds 
over Winter, then sow in Spring. How- 
ever, seedlings are uncertain, because the 
flowers are diwcious, and you may get a 
specimen that does not bear berries. For 
this reason, it is wise to set both staminate 
and pistillate plants, to insure pollination. 
The pistillate plants bear the berries. In 
nursery practice, it is customary to graft 
scions from berry-bearing specimens upon 
seedlings, or to make cuttings under glass. 

—(Rural New-Yorker) 


opaca. 
garding it. 





Plan for Small Formal Garden 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I am desirous, if possible, of planting in a 
quadruple garden plot, such small plants that 
will lend color and flowers during the entire 
Summer and will not have to be taken up 
and replanted each Spring, if possible. 

In other words I am anxious to carry out 
the design as I have laid it out and have 
small flowering plants that are inexpensive, 
but that will give me vari-colored combination 
for this garden that will come up each year, 
and will require only the regular attention of 
cultivating the ground and keeping out the 
weeds and of adding to the soil, from time 








Grass Path : 








| : 4 J < 
Plan of Formal Garden 
26 feet in Diameter 






to time, those ingredients that will help the 
growth of the plants. 

As edging around the edge of each of the 
quadranta, would like some of the low-growing 
and spreading greyish-green plants that you 
see so much in the City Park gardens; or 
something along that line. 

I feel with your experience, that you can 
give me this information marking out on this 
diagram, the name of the particular plants 
and how they should be planted as regards 
distance apart and when they should be 
planted. 

EMIL F. Kotz, (N. Y.) 


Answer :—This small formal garden plan 
shown here is planted with some of the 
more popular perennials and will give 
bloom from Spring to Fall. 

The hedge bordering each section may 
be made of Buxus sempervirems, dwarf 
Barberry or Tamarix Savin. The latter is 
gray-green and any of these plants can be 
kept trimmed six inches in width and from 
six to ten inches in height. 

Coal ashes are of little value excepting 
it will improve a too heavy clay soil, while 
hard wood ashes are highly recommended, 
but not too heavy an application. 

In regard to Fall planting, it is a mis- 
take to try to plant any of the small 
perennials, say aft»r October Ist as they 
will not have made enough root growth 
to become established and will be raised 
out of the ground by the freezing and 
thawing of the soil. 

The sketch shows the approximate num- 
ber of plants required and the key to the 
plan follows: 

A—Delphinium 
B—Madonna Lilies or 
Japanese Iris 
C—Bearded Iris 
D—Hardy Phlox 
E—Coreopsis 
F—Hardy Chrysan- 
themums 
G—Oriental Poppies 
H—Veronica-Longifolia 
Sub. 
I—Lupines 
J—Shasta Daisies 
K—Columbine 
L—Gaillardia 
O. W. HorrMan 





Suggestions for Judging Outside 
Christmas Trees 


To THE EDITOR :— 


The local garden club is putting on an out- 
side Christmas Tree decorating contest and I 
have been selected as one of the judges. 
Could some reader give me some points on 
judging outside Christmas Trees? I would 
be very appreciative. 


Mrs. C. Cecit BRYANT, (Fla.) 


Answer:—If there is any systematic 
scale for judging outside Christmas Trees, 
I am not aware of it, but offer the follow- 
ing scale of points as a suggestion: 

Ist. Suitability of the species of tree or 
trees used, 20 points. 

2nd. Symmetry, condition and health of 
the tree or trees, 20 points. 

3rd. Location and proportion of tree or 
trees as to premises to be decorated, 20 
points. 

4th. Appropriateness of materials used 
for lighting or otherwise decorating the 
tree or trees, 20 points. 

5th. Any other features not covered by 
the above specifications, 20 points. 

This is only to get the matter started, 
and will be glad to hear from others who 
may add further suggestions. 

—(Eprror. ) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GROWING CANTERBURY BELLS 

Can someone advise me a “sure-fire” 
method of growing Canterbury Bells in the 
open ground? After bringing them through 
the Winter, with fine, big, healthy-appear- 
ing crowns, invariably I lose them in the 
late Spring on account of crown rot. Have 
tried a good proportion of sand in the soil 
and have hilled them up with hard-coal 
cinders, being careful not to get the cinders 
in the crown of the plants. They were in 
a well-drained location. 

EK. A. STEwart, (Kans.) 


WINTERING TROPICAL WATER LILIES 


I would like to know how to keep Tropi- 
cal Water Lilies through the Winter, in a 
pool 20 inches deep. Lilies are now grow- 
ing in boxes 2% ft. square by 1 ft. deep and 
if possible I would like to keep them in 
same during the Winter. My collection 
includes Sunrise, Conqueror, Helen Fowler, 
August Koch and the night-bloomer Frank 
Trelease. 

Thank you in advance for any informa- 
tion the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
may be able to give. 

Harry J. Forcanser, (N. J.) 
DESIGN FOR LAWN SEATS WANTED 

A reader wants designs for lawn seats, 
other than the cement slabs and the 
ordinary slatted bench. Has any reader a 
simple design which is affective as a seat, 
and ornamental at the same time? 

—EDITOR. 


POSSIBLE POISONING FROM INSECTICIDES 


Will you kindly advise me whether or 
not there is danger from poisoning in spray- 
ing plants such as tomatoes, cucumbers or 
berries, with arsenate of lead, after these 
plants have large size fruit on them 
already. 

I would also like to be advised whether or 
not Bordeaux mixture is a poison. 

Ervin J. WEISS, (Wis.) 


CULTURE OF SENSITIVE PLANT 
Will some reader please give me informa- 
tion on the Sensitive Plant (Mimosa) ? 
Would like full instructions as to how 
grown, cultural conditions, etc. 
J. W. GustaFson, (IIl.) 


DOUBLE TULIPS DIE OUT 
Why do double Tulip bulbs die off so 
quickly while the single ones last for years? 
The double ones rot in the ground. 
G. M. Wrieut, (N. J.) 


CRINUM DOES NOT BLOOM 
I would like to know the “trick,” if there 
is a “trick” about it, by which a Crinum 
bulb which forms many smaller bulbs each 
season, but does not bloom, can be made to 
bloom instead of increasing. 
C. E. Bruner, (Ill.) 


BEETLE ON CALENDULAS 


For many years I have tried to control 
a beetle that eats Calendules, but without 
much success. Have used paris green, 
arsenate of lead, evergreen, nicotine, tobacco 
dust, insectrogen, and derrisol, but they 
thrive on any of these insecticides. 

Has any reader found a remedy? 

H. H. Lurzy, (Ohio) 
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DO LUPINES SELF-SOW? 


Do the hardy Lupines sow themselves 
after they flower, or is it necessary to sow 
seed in a box and set new plants every 
other year? 

Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


RUST ON GLOXINIAS 


Could you tell me what to do for my 
Gloxinias. They start out fine with healthy 
foliage and form buds, and some bloom; 
but most buds blast and practically all the 
leaves and stems are covered with a sort 
of rust, a disease, or something that causes 
the plant to wilt down and dry up. 

O. Lang, (N. J.) 





CHINESE WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Hope some reader will give me advice on 
growth and care of my purple Chinese 
Wisteria vine. It is nearly three years old 
and has climbed to the peak of the house 
and seems very vigorous, but has never had 
a bloom on it. Caf any reader tell me 
anything to do to make it bloom? Neigh- 
bors tell me it should be cut back each 
Fall within a foot of the ground, but so 
far I have not dared to do this. 

Mrs. Harotp DrumMmonp, (N. Y.) 


MOSSES, LEAVES, AND GRASSES FOR WINTER 


USE 
I would appreciate any information 
about the care of mosses, leaves, and 


grasses for winter use, and would like to 
have reference to any literature on this 
subject. Suggestions as to preparation of 
these materials for winter bouquets or 
maintaining them in the best of condition 
will be helpful. 

Mrs. W. F. Eaton, (Vt.) 


NAME OF LILY WANTED 
I have a Lily of pale-orchid color, with 
yellow stamen or center. The lady who 
gave it to me said it was a very old Lily 
and quite rare, but she did not know the 
name. Can anyone help me. 
Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


TREATING SAW-DUST ON OLD MILL SITE 
A few years ago I bought an ugly shingle 
mill adjoining my place and tore the mill 
down. It was the former site of a very 
old mill and the ground is composed mostly 
of saw-duet. I have tried many things to 
cover this spot but nothing seems to grow 
on it. Can some reader offer suggestions? 

H. A, E. JAEKNE, (Maine) 


DOGS AND CATS A NUISANCE? 

I am almost driven to distraction by cats 
and dogs on my front lawn and flower beds. 
I would be very thankful to some reader 
for suggestions of some strong-smelling 
stuff or other method that I could use, out- 
side of a shot gun or poison, to keep them 
away. Any suggestions will be appreciated. 

A. F. Porrts, (Calif. ) 


WINTERING WATER LOTUS AND BULLFROGS 
FROM POOL 
Will some of the readers kindly tell of 
a safe method of wintering over the Water 
Lotus? Mine have rotted by Spring each 
year, although they were kept under water 
in the cellar during the Winter. Also how 
best to winter the Bullfrogs over. 
K. B. Burns, (N. Y.) 


GRAPES WITHER ON VINES 
What causes my Grapes to wither on the 
vines? They are green Grapes. Would too 
much shade cause them to wither? 
Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


VALUE OF VARIETIES OF IRISES FOR 
HYBRIDIZING 
I would greatly appreciate information 
as to the value of the following Iris for 
(Continued on page 500) 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 4-E-1 


Four-Room Bungalow With All Corner Rooms* 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


ANY a home builder cannot finance 
M the building of a large home; it 

is simply impossible for him to do 
so. Why struggle with the question? At 
the same time, it is not necessary for him 
to build a shack. The laws of architecture 
which apply to good planning, sound con- 
struction and fine appearances work just 
as well with the most modest home as they 
do with a glorified state capitol. 

This design, No. 4-E-1, has been worked 
out thinking of the particular requirements 
of a family that must restrict its home 
building expenditures but which at the 
same time must have considerable amount 
of space for living and bed rooms, LEcon- 
omy comes about by a straightforward sys- 
tem of planning by which the cost of con- 
struction is kept at a low level and by 
eliminating from the plan unessential areas, 
principally the dining room. But adequate 
space for dining has been arranged in the 
kitchen in the pleasantly designed nook 
where seats and table have been drawn 
before large windows. 


APARTMENT HOUSE COMFORTS 

In a very essential way this plan com- 
pares favorably with the conveniences that 
are found in apartment houses. It is a 
living unit of this type taken out by itself 
with a chance to expand, given the lighting 
which only a detached house can have—a 
“little kingdom” unto itself, free from the 
distractions which go with apartment house 
living. 

The house is so designed that each room 
is assigned a corner, thus providing light 
and air from two sides. The rooms are of 
good size. There is an abundance of closet 
space, each bedroom having its own closet, 
and there is besides a coat closet at the 
front door and storage space for linens in 
the hallway. 

Like other good bungalow plans, there is 
no connection between the living quarters 
and bedrooms or bathroom. These are 
reached through a hallway and are 
accessible from kitchen or living room. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 

The living room is approximately 13 x 16 
feet and is lighted by five windows, is made 
additionally inviting by the fireplace which 
is so arranged that a flue is provided for 
the kitchen range. If necessary for the 
builder to reduce the cost of building, the 
fireplace may be omitted, but for many the 
fireplace is the heart of the home. 
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This plan is designed by architects on 
the Pacific coast where the bungalow house 
plan has been worked out most extensively. 
The simplicity of the arrangement shown 
here indicates the skill in this sort of de- 
signing of those who were responsible for 
it. It is inexpensive, but not plain in the 
sense of being uninteresting, for its good 
proportions and fine spacing of windows 
and the little break of roof over the porch 
give it the attractive appearance which all 
demand for their homes. 

SOMETHING ABOUT CONSTRUCTION 

Construction: Wood frame with exverior 
finish shingles. Wood siding or stucco could 
be substituted if desired. 

Approximate size of lot: Forty-five feet. 

Facing: The plan.as shown is faced to 
best advantage on a south or east front, 
but may be reversed for other facings. 





* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cover- 
ing several years from 1923 down through to 
1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no selec- 
tion can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A big lot 
of good horticultural, gardening, floral and na- 
ture reading-matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 499) 
hybridizing (seed-bearing and pollen-bear- 
ing): Amber, Candlelight, Purissima, Fire- 
all, Julu, Wedgwood, Conquistador, Dream, 


Morning Splendor, Tenebrae, Evadine, 
Oriflamme, Hidalgo, and Odaroloc. 
Any information obtained through 


FLOWER GROWER will be greatly appreciated. 
WILLIAM YARDLEY, (N. H.) 


MEXICAN TUBEROSES DO NOT BLOOM 
I have a row of Mexican Tuberoses but 
they will not bloom. Must they be planted 
earlier than Glads? Suggestions as to why 
they do not bloom will be appreciated. 
Mrs. C. B. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 


PROCESSED SPRAYS FOR CEMETERY DECORATION 


I will be grateful for full information 
covering’ the method or process of prepar- 
ing sprays (which are apparently coated 
with colored wax), which are used in 
cemetery decoration. Experiments with 
parafin were not successful. It may be 
that something besides the dye was added 
to the wax which I saw used. 

If any reader has information or a 
definite formula I would appreciate it. 

AMELIA H. Borsrorp, (Del.) 


BLUE LACE FLOWER FROM SEED 


Will some reader tell me how to get fine 
strong plants of Blue Lace Flower from 
seed? We are very successful with other 
flowers, but never have been with the Blue 
Lace Flower. 

Louisa W. Post, (Long Island) 


WORMS AND RUBRUM LILIES 
My Rubrum Lily was budded beautifully 
and it all turned brown. Would this be 
caused by worms working at the roots? 
And what can be done to prevent it? 
Mrs. C. B. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 


DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE MILDEWS 

I have an arch of Dorothy Perkins Roses 
about eight years old. This Summer all 
the ends of the vines were mildewed. It 
has been attributed to over-crowding, but 
I had a small new vine with only one stem 
which was affected the same way. A friend 
also has the Dorothy Perkins Roses affected 
this Summer with mildew, and all were 
growing in full sunshine. Any informa- 
tion about cause and cure will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Mrs. H. C. Peepers, (N. Y.) 


IS CACTUS NATIVE TO NORTH AMERICA ONLY? 


I have read in two different places that 
the true Cactus is native only to North 
America. Is this true? 

GrorGie Knipp, (Calif.) 


APPLE TREE DROPS LEAVES AND FRUIT 


Will some reader tell me what to do to 
stop leaves and apples from falling? In 
the Spring, the tree, leaves and blossoms 
seem healthy; but as soon as the apples 
begin to form they drop off and I find that 
they have worms in them. Some of the 
apples get to be quite a size but never stay 
on until they are fully grown. I think 
they are a winter apple. 

Mrs. FE. Mitts, (Long Island) 


WINTERING LILY POOL PLANTS 


Will some reader tell me the proper 
winter care, in northern latitudes, of 
Water Hyacinths, Lilies, and _ other 
acquatic plants which have been in the 
Lily Pool all Summer? 

C. E. Bruner, (IIl.) 


TREATMENT OF JOHNSONI LILY 
Does the Johnsoni Lily need to be put in 
the cellar each year for a period of rest? 
Mrs. C. B. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 


Flower JYrowew 
ANSWERS 


CYCLAMEN AS HOUSE PLANT 


The answer of J. E. A. to Mrs. L. F. 
Beam’s inquiry about making Cyclamen 
blossom a second time impels me to take 
my L. C. Smith in hand. 

J. E. A. has given the standard answer, 
but it is not satisfactory when put into 
practice. More than once I tried to make 
old Cyclamen bulbs blossom following the 
very rules given, but I was never success- 
ful in getting more than a few sickly leaves 
and flowers. Then I investigated the Cycla- 
men, going to various sources, garden books, 
the Encyclopaedia and greenhouse men. 
Here are the results of my investigation. 

Greenhouse men throw old Cyclamen bulbs 
away. They grow all of their Cyclamen 
from seed. It takes 18 months for the plant 
to mature, but it is the only way to get 
flowers. The reason is that the Cyclamen 
is not a true tuberous plant. It is an an- 
nual which stores up starch in a false tuber. 
These starchy tubers are eaten by sheep and 
other animals where the Cyclamen grows 
wild, but they will not propagate. They 
never sprout again. They are not supposed 
to. I repeat, they are simply storage 
reservoirs which the Almighty has prepared 
as food for certain animals. They will not 
really sprout any more than the tubers of 
the asparagus fern will. A few immature 
buds may grow after drying the bulb off, 
but the true life of the plant is over. 

Throw your old Cyclamen bulbs away. 
They are of no value. They are not peren- 
nials, but annuals. The same thing is true 
of Cinerarias which many attempt to save 
over from one year to another. When an 
annual is done it is done, and it is vanity 
and vexation of spirit to try to prolong its 
life. 

(ReEv.) Nem E. ANNABLE, (Ky.) 


ANT ERADICATOR 


Answering Miss Dorothy W. Crowell’s (N. 
Y.) request for an ant eradicator, I would 
suggest a remedy that I have used success- 
fully. Go to your druggist and get one (1) 
ounce of Tartar Emetic. This is a poison 
and should be handled with a little care. 
Take a cup of water and bring it to a boil 
and add sugar until it makes a heavy syrup. 
When this has cooled add the Tartar Emetic. 
Get some old bottle caps from pop or ginger 
ale bottles and with a pointed instrument 


. pull out the cork in them; replace these 


with ordinary blotting paper. Pour enough 
of your solution on the blotting paper to 
saturate it. Place these around where the 
ants frequent, with a blade of grass or a 
broken match or any similar article that 
will give them something for a bridge in 
traveling in and out of the bottle caps. It 
is true that it is better to place these near 
the ant hills, but I have achieved results 
that were just as satisfactory from placing 
them where the ants were seen. 


Puiure S. WuLFF, ( Minn.) 


MADONNA LILIES DO NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. N. E. Uptygrove (Iowa) ; 
why Madonna Lilies do not bloom. 

I had the same trouble. Had them 3 
years, but did not bloom; so last Fall I 
dug up the bulbs, mixed one-third each sand, 
black loam, and garden soil (our garden 
soil is heavy clay), replanted in another 
part of garden, among perennials, in Septem- 
ber. This year our Lilies all bloomed 
beautifully. 


Mrs. Amos HasE ey, (N. Y.) 


WHAT IS SOOT 


Answer to C. B. Balles, (Mass.): 
This is a substance that can be obtained 
in nearly every part of the country from the 
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chimney sweep, and is not necessarily from 
peat burning. Soot is good for all crops, 
especially seedlings when a few inches high, 
supplying them with nitrogen food. It also 
kills slugs it — fall upon, and makes 
foliage bitter so that birds and insects do 
not care about it. A good 100-pound sample 
would contain 2-4 pounds of nitrogen. The 
nitrogen is present as sulphate of ammonia. 
One-fourth of a bushel is sufficient for a 
square rod of land. Soot water is made by 
putting one-fourth of a bushel in a sack and 
placing this in a tub containing 30 gallons 
of water. After it has stood for a few days 
it is ready for use. The same results can 
be obtained by putting 15 ounces sulphate 
of ammonia in a tub of 30 gallons water 
and is ready for use right away and much 
cleaner to handle. 
A. Bayne, (B. C.) 


TO GET RID OF POISON IVY 


Answering Nick Bonora, (N. J.): 

There are several methods of destroying 
Poison Ivy. As the plant spreads slowly 
by running roots, it is necessary to get these 
roots removed from the soil. In practically 
every community there are individuals who 
are immune to poisoning by this plant, who 
might dig them out carefully. 

A second method is to spray the plant 
with a chemical, or with oil. Sulphate of 
iron, two ounces to one gallon of water may 
be used on Poison Ivy, where it is growing 
in grass. Sodium chlorate, kerosene, or 
gasoline can be used to kill the Ivy but 
this also kills all other vegetation. 

RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 


SPIDER PLANT 


Answer to Miss G. Ketchum, 
July number: 

There is a variety of Cleome or Spider- 
plant which is a shrub with long racemes of 
purplish-pink petals like locust flowers. It 
would probably have to be propagated by 
cuttings or roots. The garden flower Spider- 
plant, which has a spreading head of bright- 
crimson flowers, something like Wild Honey- 
suckle, on a stiff, upright stem, is Cleome 
Spinosa, the shrub Capparidaceae. They 
both like sandy soil and sunny situations. 

Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


(Texas) 


OLEANDER DOES NOT BLOOM 
Answering Mrs. L. N. Scott, (Calif.) : 
As the Oleander is a very heavy feeder, 

possibly it needs fertilizer to fully develop 
the buds. Liquid manure is very good for 
them and during the Summer ours are al- 
ways full of blossoms. We put old rotted 
manure in a leaky bucket and set it beside 
the plant and fill with water. It seeps 
out slowly and soaks into the soil, giving it 
both moisture and fertilizer. 

We usually root Oleander cuttings during 
the Winter in a glass of water in a sunny 
window. Then set them in rich soil in the 
garden as soon as danger of frost is past, 
usually around May 15th. They usually 
grow 3 feet tall and blossom before it is 
time to lift them in September, as they are 
a tub shrub in this locality. Plenty of 
moisture and fertilizer seems to be the secret 
of their culture and as they bloom on new 
growth one must keep them growing to 
get blossoms. 

Mrs, Ciara C. Banos, (Nebr.) 


PLANTS FOR SUN-PARLOR 


Answering Mrs. R. A. Bristal, (Tex.) : 

The Australian Bottle Brush (Metro- 
sideros) is a pretty greenhouse shrub 
which I think is little known. The sprays 
of pink flowers are like the bottle brush. 
I first saw it in the ’70s in a private 
greenhouse, and last in a St. Paul nursery. 

I should think it might be « good house- 
plant if given room enough. 

GeorceE S. Wooprvurr, (Iowa* 
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COLORING MATERIALS FOR FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. A. M. Turner, (Tex.) : 
White Carnations (cut flowers) are set 
in water containing green ink or soluble 
dye. This color circulates through the 
stems and blossoms, giving the latter a 
very attractive (from the Irish view-point) 
appearance for St. Patricks Day when they 
are on general sale out here. Red ink or 
dye should tint white Carnations corres- 
pondingly. I have only seen green Carna- 
tions. 
Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Cal.) 


RABBITSFOOT FERN 


Answering T. Peterson’s question: 

The Botanical name of the “Rabbittsfoot” 
Fern is Polypodium-mandaianum, and can 
be obtained from H. Dreer & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

FRANCES Koonce, (N. C.) 


NARCISSUS BUDS BLAST 
; Answering B. M. Tower, (Ohio), Nov. 
issue: 

The blasting of your Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus buds is most likely caused by freez- 
ing in early Spring. Though the bulbs 
seem entirely hardy here, the buds and 
ends of foliage are nearly always nipped 
by freezing. Unless freezing is very severe, 
the blooms may be saved by earthing up 
the plants, or covering with leaves or 
straw. 

MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT GUPPIES 


Answer to Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 

Yes, the male Guppies are determined by 
the spots of black on gold, and by color. Its 
a sort of Peacock spot when developed and 
can be on side any place or even on tail. 

The females do not have spots but are 
plain pearl colors. 

If raisers of Tropical Fish would supply 
their aquarium with plenty of floating green 
mosses the new babies could hide in it and 
protect their lives till they are a week old, 
and old Fish would not eat them then. 


Mrs. C. E. FRrIEL, (Ohio) 


CARE OF WATER LILY BULBS IN WINTER 


Answering Mrs. L. Woodworth, (Colo.) : 

For several years I have successfully 
carried over Water Lily plants which are 
grown in tubs, in the basement of my home. 
The tubs are placed in a cool part of the 
basement immediately after they are 
brought in, about the time that freezing 
weather commences. I wrap the tubs in 
several layers of tough paper, tied firmly 
about with a cord. By this plan the soil 
is kept sufficiently moist to preserve the 
roots in good condition. 

This plan works well for the hardy vari- 
eties, but tropicals seem to require other 
treatment. These are wintered beneath the 
bench of a commercial greenhouse. The soil 
is kept sufficiently moist to favour a mod- 
erate growing condition. 

If, however, the Lilies are grown in soil 
in the pool and not in tubs, the roots should 
be carefully lifted and completely covered 
with soil of a sandy consistency, kept 
slightly moist during the Winter. Lilies 
stored under these conditions come out in 
Spring ready for immediate growth. 

J. B. SPENCER, (Canada) 


MOUNDING AND FLOWERS FOR GRAVE PLOT 


Answering Edward O. Howell, (N. J.): 

Hope you will say DON’T. The saddest 
cemetery I ever saw was in New Jersey 
where the lots had originally been raised— 
— been neglected—unmown and uncared 
or. 

In case of “perpetual care” they might 
be kept graded and mowed, but the expense 
would be excessive. 


Flower JYrowew 
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“Gas Plant” 


(From the New York State College of Agriculture) 
(Dictamnus) 





In California, I saw a beautiful park-like 
cemetery,—all the markers were flat and a 
lawn mower could be used everywhere. 

But this is just one man’s opinion. 


R. H. Gay, (Maine) 





PLANT FOR IDENTIFICATION 

The question on page 526, November 
issue, Plant for Identification, probably 
shows what is known as Marica northiana. 
In the July issue, page 342, was mentioned 
and illustrated this plant. It also looks 
like a plant that I have. - 

This plant, I understand, is from South 
America and I have been told that it grows 
wild in California. The blossom on my 
plant is much like one of the Irises. 


M. E. Macsersa, (N. J.) 


WISTARIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering L. G. Jones, (Ill.), October 
issue: 

I have always seen it stated that the 
large branches should be trained horizon- 
tally on the trellis. Also that the small 
hanging branches should be tipped back. 
That is, cut the small tips off or back to a 
large and healthy bud. If this is done all 
over the plant I feel sure it will bloom. 


Mrs. M. B. Hupparp, (N. H.) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE PACHYSANDRA 


Answering T. T. Hibben, (Penna.), in 
the August issue: 

Pachysandra plants are sold by Ralph 
E. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio, 
—3 plants 50¢. 

MorHer BEE, (Vt.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT GUPPIES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 

You must take out young Guppies if 
you would like to raise them. The best 
way is to keep the female separated from 
your male and when she has had the little 
ones, take the mother Fish out and put 
her back with the male. There are now 
so-called “breeding cages” which are not 
expensive and can be bought at almost any 
fish store. To use these you must have a 
square tank. 

Put the Fish in one of these cages in a 
square tank and when she has little ones, 


they will fall through the holes designed 
for their escape. It is then safe to put the 
adult Fish back with the male. If your 
Fish is very large do not put back the 
little ones until they are at least three 
months old. 

It is simple to feed little ones with 
cracker dust. 

Miss N. Dryrors, (Ohio) 
PLANTS FOR SMALL GREENHOUSE 

Answer to Mrs. Gordon MacMillan, 
(P. E. I., Canada) : 

There are many fragrant-leaved trees, 
shrubs, herbs, and flowers, but for use in a 
small greenhouse the following might be 
recommended: — Heliotrope, Mignonette, 
Nicotiana, Petunia, Stocks, Verbena, Day 
Lily, Violets, Lavendar, Valerian, most of 
the Herbs if there is room, Lemon Verbena, 
Rose and Nutmeg Geranium, Lily-of-the- 
Valley and all Lilies, Tuberose, Freesia, 
Violets, and Pansies. 

Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 
MADONNA AND REGAL LILIES 

Answering Mrs. N. E. Uptygrove, 
(Iowa).: 

I might say I have grown these for the 
last ten years and when I started had my 
troubles along the same line. My observa- 
tions of this bulb is this: It requires a very 
lime soil and lots of it. It should not be 
planted more than one inch deep, and it 
should be well-covered during the Winter, 
and also will stand a heavy manuring. 

I have also observed that in the growing 
of Regal Lilies it has always been advised 
to plant 12 inches deep. Now I have come 
to the conclusion that planting deep retards 
the bulb from flowering. I have carried 
out little experiments of my own and I 
find, planted 12 inches deep they seem to be 
exhausted by the time they reach the top 
of the soil and mostly come to a blind head. 
Planting 6 inches deep, come through 
strong and flower well, and it does not 
matter if it is 12 or 6 inches deep they 
throw out the stem roots practically about 
1 or 2 inches below ground. When planting 
I now plant 6 inches deep in sand around 
top and bottom of bulb; and an inch from 
the top of soil I sprinkle some bone meal. 

FRANK Horst, (Ont.) 
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ROOTING CUTTINGS OF SHRUBS 
Answering Mrs. Wm. Godfrey of S. C.: 
While the shrubs grown in our different 

localities vary a great deal I am certain 
that all I mention will do well in S. C., 
and trust some one else will tell of the 
shrubs thriving there which cannot be 
grown in our lowa gardens, 

Forsythias, Pussy Willow, the various 
other ornamental Willows, and Tamarix, 
may be rooted in water placed in a sunny 
window in early Spring; but a method T 
much prefer is rooting them directly in the 
open ground for the ‘growth is sturdier as 
well as larger. It is less trouble, and a 
higher percentage of cuttings take root and 
grow. 

I select a place that is shaded from the 
sun through midday, as under a tree that 
does not sap the ground of moisture, as 
Elm and Maple trees do. Here I dig 
trenches about 6 inches deep and as long 
as is needed to hold the shrubs I wish to 
propagate; spacing them about 6 inches 
apart. The trenches are then filled with 
coarse sand, mixed with a small amount 
of good leaf or garden loam, as I prefer to 
leave the cuttings undisturbed until the fol- 
lowing year when they are lined out in the 
garden for another year’s growth before 
being set in their permanent places, unless 
they made a very rapid growth and are 
large enough to set where wanted. 

I prefer to take my cuttings in very early 
Spring before growth starts and I use the 
woody part of the past season’s growth. 
Use a very sharp knife and make base cut 
just below a bud or old leaf scar, and the 
upper cut just above a bud. A straight 
cutting with no side branches is preferred 
and they are made from six to seven inches 
in length, and inserted %4 of their length 
into the trenches. 

During dry weather the bed should be 
kept moist so the little new roots will not 
suffer for moisture, and with the more 
temperamental sorts such as Roses, Daphne 
eneorum, and certain Evergreens, it is 
advisable to cover them with fruit jars to 
maintain a more even temperature. 

I have successfully rooted Tartarian, 
Honeysuckles, Tamarixes, Weigelas ; 
Spiraeas in the following varieties,— 
Crenata, Billardi,’ Vanhouttei, Anthony 
Waterer, Bumaldi and Thunbergi; 
Deutizias, Berberis, Snowberry, Roses, 
Opulaster opulifolius, Vitex and Butterfly 
Bush which rapidly develop into first 
quality shrubs. 

Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Ia.) 


GROWING THE MAGNOLIA FROM SEED 


The standard method of propagating the 
Magnolia Grandiflora from seed is as fol- 
lows: 

Gather the seeds as soon as the burrs are 
ready to drop. They may be dried for a 
day or two so that the pulp around the 
seed will shrivel. This pulp however, will 
not become dry before the seeds are car- 
ried through what is known as the strati- 
fying process. This consists in storing 
them in trays filled with sand. These 
trays may be 15 x 30, 18 x 24, or any 
convenient size for handling, and about 
three or four inches deep. The trays are 
half filled with sand, the Magnolia seed 
are put in a thick layer on the sand, and 
then covered with an inch or two of sand. 
The trays are then sunk into the ground, 
covered with a thin coating of straw held 
in place by some weight in order that the 
seed may mildly freeze and thaw slightly. 

About the time cold weather is past—say 
the middle of March or when gardening be- 
gins, the seed are then planted in rows and 
the seed dropped rather thick in a drill, 
about as thick as English peas are usually 
planted. The following Fall the plants 
are supposed to be large enough to be 
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taken up and set in regular rows. I tried 
this method with success in getting the 
seed to germinate, but the drouth of 1930 
caused the plants to die. I tried it again 
in 1931 but found they could not stand the 
hot sun on them, which caused them to die 
again. I would suggest planting them in 
a shady location or protecting them from 
the sun in some way. 

Mrs. W. 


T. Battey, (Va.) 


THE HOYA 
Answering Miss Maud Crook: 


Your Hoya I remember forty years ago, 
as a little girl at my grandmother’s in 
North Georgia, and have never seen it 
since. She called it “Wax Plant.” In the 
Summer it stayed on the front piazza, 
where it was trained along strings for sev- 
eral yards. The flowers came in small 
clusters, a delicate pink, and deliciously 
fragrant, and with thick green leaves. In 
Winter it was put in the pit in the yard, 
so common in the South. 

Dreer, in Philadelphia, carries it in stock, 
the only place I know of. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PLANT 


Answering Frank O. Stein (L. I., N. Y.): 
The description of the fragrant, white 
lily-like plant (page 78) suggests the An- 
thericum, to me. Or, it may be a species 
of Paradisea which includes St. Bruno’s 
Lily (Paridisea liliastrum). 
RENA BAveER, ( Wis.) 


GROWING STOCKS FROM SEED 

Answering Mrs. W. O. Carver, (Ky.), 
December issue: 

My experiences were the same as her’s 
when I first grew them. 

The seeds were sown in boxes in early 
Spring and the plants set outdoors where 
they grew like weeds, but never produced a 
bloom all Summer. Later I got some plants 
from a florist, in pots, and started some of 
my own, letting them become somewhat pot- 
bound. After they started blooming, I 
planted them in the garden where they 
bloomed until frost, and even during the 
hottest part of Summer. 

It may interest many readers to enjoy 
these plants by purchasing strong plants 
from the florist during late Winter. Grow 
them in a sunny window and their deli- 
ciously-fragrant blooms should appear dur- 
ing early spring. 

Rosert WriixiAMs, (N. Mex.) 


EXTERMINATING SOW BUGS 


With reference to “Sow Bugs”, as 
mentioned by Theodore Atworth in the July 
“GROWER”, would offer the following: 

The description given by Mr. Atworth 
brings to mind the Common Woodlouse. 
There is the Giant Woodlouse, the Com- 
mon Woodlouse, and the Pill Millipede. 
Only the latter curls up. 

The Woodlouse is a crustacean,—little 
brother to the crabs and lobsters. 

The best method of control is by 
trapping. Oatmeal and Paris Green is a 
simple method, providing there is no other 
livestock that is liable to get at it. One 
might use sliced raw potatoes as traps and, 
when infested, drop into coal oil or boiling 
water. Then again, dirty pots partly filled 
with damp, dirty moss attract them as 
resting places. Boiling water does the rest. 

W. W. RALsTON, (Quebec). 














TREE PEONIES 


i} Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
$65 each. Descriptive catalogue 
i mailed free on request. 


“FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds. Oatalogue 2 | 
giving full descriptions and prices | Pex 
mailed free on request. ~~ 
te ks 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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BEST TWENTY-FIVE GLADS 


Answering C. §. Sechrist, (Penna.): 

He will find the following Glads medium- 
priced and very good; he will not go wrong 
on any of these. 


Mr. W. H. Phipps—Pink. 

Mrs. Leon Douglas—Begonia Rose. 
Dr. Bennett—Red. 

Berty Snow—Lavender 

Betty Nuthall—Coral 

Dr. Nelson Shook—Tyrian Rose 
Gloriana—Salmon 

Golden Dream—Yellow (very good). 
Lavender Bride—Smoky Lavender. 
Marmora—Smoky Lavender. 

Mrs. Van Konynenburg—Blue Lavender. 
—. Hanks—Apricot. 

Our Selection—Salmon Red. 


. Pearl of California—Pink. 


Pfitzer’s Triumph—Salmon Orange. 
Minuet—Lavender. 

Dr. Moody—Lavender. 

Ave Maria—Blue. 
Coryphee—Rose-pink. 
Heavenly Blue—Blue. 
Mammoth White—White. 
Purple Glory—Dark Maroon. 
Rita Beck—Pink. 
Veilchenblau—Violet Blue. 
Miss Universe—Tyrian Rose. 


JOHN STRAUSKY, (Wis.) 


Gladiolus 
Lists 


Will come to you from fall to 
spring for a penny postal card 
sent us now carrying your name 
and address. 





October list now in print—Send 
for one. Many interesting values 
in our Tenth Anniversary cata- 
logue. 


Refer to inside back page of 
October Flower Grower for our 
special 50-cent sale which holds 
good until January 1. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
SALEM OREGON 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 


Feet, J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, 
N. : Editor, Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y.; 
Sunik J. B. Lyon Company. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities: Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1932. 


(Signed) CHas. M. WINCHESTER, JR. 
(Signed) Jessin B. Lovepay, Notary Public. 
Commission Expires March 31, 1933. 





ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a 
subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for 
one year. 
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A NEW FERTILIZER 


FOR LAWNS, MULCHING, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS 


COBWELL 
NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


All Organic. High in 
Humus. Will Not Burn. 
No Filler. 

Test Out This Fertilizer 
This Fall 





YOU WILL COME BACK FOR MORE 


COBWELL REDUCTION CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sample and literature sent on request 








AMADOR 


Our glorious new red gladiolus fust received an 
“Award of Merit’ from the British Gladiolus Society. 

We can dispose of a limited amount of planting 
stock of Amador and Tennyson. Our partial list of 
gladiolus at digging time prices now ready. 


WwW. H, KINGSLEY, Tennyson District, Hayward, Calif. 








Better Blooming Bulbs 
Heszruines ctapioLwS 
CORN BELT GROWN INC. 


Send for my Special Offer NOW. 
Your time is short. Your Oppor- 
tunity Great. 
J. H. HEBERLING 
Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 








Still Planting Irises and Peonies 


Peonies and Irises may be planted until December. 
Clint McDade at Chattanooga, Tenn., says that with 
our Fall Bloomers he has Irises blooming out of doors 
every month in the year. Southern customers should 
get real American Fall Bloomers. 

Still ample time to get our Fall bargain list of both 
Irises and Peonies. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM, Lafontaine, Kansas. 








GRASS HEAD 
[ iim | Cheerful 


Spot of 
Fresh 


Green 














6” high, made of porous clay, requiring 
nothing but water and daylight, money 


back guarantee, postage pre- 25 
paid, seed FREE. No messy $]- 
Gant OF Semteel. os.2 +0000 





Yes, Sir! To grow grass is 
no magic, while moisture 
e and daylight do the trick! 








GRASS HEAD COMPANY 
48 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* Distributors wanted everywhere. 
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CARE OF POTTED HYDRANGEAS 

Herbert G. Olson, care of potted Hydran- 
geas, January issue: 

I presume that he starts with young 
plants in the Spring. In this case they 
should be potted in a well-drained soil that 
contains some leaf mold, as they do not 
like a soil that is strongly alkaline. They 
should be given plenty of light and water 
indoors until they can be plunged outdoors, 
where watering should never be neglected. 

In the Fall, before cold weather arrives, 
they can be given less water to ripen them, 
then stored in a frost proof room; just 
enough water being allowed them to pre- 
vent the roots from drying out. In the 
home, the grower will do best not to try 
for early forcing, as without proper means 
of regulating temperatures, failure is im- 
minent. In the North and Middle West, 
March is a good time to start them 
growing. 

RoBerT WILLIAMS 


WORM EATS DAHLIA BLOOM 


Answering R. C. Watley, (N. J.): 

A daily examination of your Dahlia 
blooms will disclose the ones being at- 
tacked by worms. You will find the worm 
—a grayish type, very much resembling the 
cutworm—at the bottom of the hole he has 
made on entering. He can be removed with 
the aid of a sharp instrument—a darning 
needle is good—and killed. If he has been 
removed within one day of his entering, the 
bloom will be little the worse upon full 
opening. I have never found more than 
one in a bloom. 

E. OveRMItTer, (IIl.) 


IS HEN AND CHICKENS HARDY? 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 
Hen and Chickens are hardy in Wiscon- 

sin, which is about the same climate as in 
New York. I know folks who set the com- 
pletely grown-over keg (plants growing out 
of bored holes) in basement over Winter. 
My sister brought into the house some 
growing in the “holey” rocks, from her 
Rock Garden. The rather small rocks were 
set in a shallow dish to contain water which 
fed the plants. They attracted unusual 
interest, being so unique. They made fine 
gifts for those who desired a _ winter 
decoration and could appreciate something 
out of the ordinary. 

A pot plant of them, falling over the 
outside as they do, and sending up a stem 
of pink, curious flowers is also attractive 
as well as unusual, 

ReNA Baver, ( Wis.) 


SEEDLINGS GROW SPINDLING 


Answering New Hampshire Reader: 

I cannot understand why your seedlings 
should grow tall and spindly unless it is 
owing to lack of sun-shine or over-crowd- 
ing. ; 

When the plants are raised in boxes in- 
doors the boxes should be turned daily, 
that the sun may strike them from all 
angles and cause the plants to grow 
straight. Never have your plants over- 
crowded as this causes them to be “leggy”. 
It is much better to have a few well-shaped 
healthy plants than a large number that 
are weak and spindly.” 


HELEN E. Ruy.e, (Neb.) 


LILAC FAILS TO BLOOM 
Answering Aubrey Peart, (N. J.), Octo- 
ber issue: 
There are three reasons I can think of: 
1. It hasn’t become old enough to bloom. 
2. Pruned each Spring before the bloom- 
ing period. This stops bloor as the blos- 
soms come on last year’s wood-growth. 
3. The Lilac may be in too shady a place. 


Miss M. B. Husparp, (N. H.) 
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BY FPCC’S 


Burp 


ee’s 
GARDEN BOOK 
7. 1933 








eeds 
26 row 


Get your FREE copy of 
Burpee’s 1933 Garden 
Book — world’s greatest 
garden guide. Describes all 

t flowers and vegetables. 
Hundreds of pictures. Plant- 
ing information, Write today 
for your free book. 
, W. Atlee 





Burpee Co., 
~~ 712 cope 
\\s Bidg.,Phila, 
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is ready. 


on Classes of 
Write to 


Lusby, 


Our new list of thirty-eight varieties of Old Roses 
June bush and climbing. Many varieties 
of everblooming, including several old Teas, Articles 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 


D ROSES 


Old Roses and Uses for Old Roses. 


Calvert County, Maryland 








WICH 





A. P. BONVALLET 


Growers of fine gladioli 


for the cut flower and seed 


& CO. 


house trade. 


ERT, ILLINOIS 











Tells all about Birds 


Edited by Frank M. Chap- 
man, curator Dept.Ornithology, 
Am. Museum Nat. History. How to 


BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE 








Sher 
study birds, build nesting boxes, feed- py 


stands, baths. Color plate each issue 
Sample copy, ro cts. 


Bird-Lore Magazine 


Box 687-9 Harrisburg, Pa.” 







stamps. Circular free. 


$1.60 a year 
(6 issues) 








We have 


ous, 


R. R. No. 1. 





Unusually Big Bargain 


flowering shrubs, in 20 kinds. These shrubs 
are from 1% to 2% ft. high, young, vigor- 
and healthy, government 
To save us the expense of replanting them 
we will make these = A in well-assorted col- 
lections with each kin 

correct name. 
barbery in these collections, but each plant 
a real flowering shrub. 


6 shrubs in 5 kinds............ $0.50 

12 shrubs in 8 kinds............ $1.00 

35 shrubs gf — SSeeeeegnge: $2.50 

50 shrubs in 15 kinds............ $3.25 

100 shrubs in 20 kinds............ 06 
Chinese Flowering Crabappies, grafted, 3-4 ft., 5 
years old, red and pink, $0.60 each; 2 for $1.00; 


-50 per 10. 
Summer Lilac 
Lombard! P L 3-4 ft., 6 for $0.50 

Ly oplars, 3- - or -50; 15 f .00; 
— + or $1.00 


‘or $2.50. 
Rook Plants—All hardy, field grown, labelled true 
name. Collection se & o 


" grown, labelled true to 
Collection of 10 plants in 5 kinds $0.50; 


ROSEBUD NURSERIES 


to remove two blocks of fine 
inspected. 


d labelled with the 
No cheap hedge plants or 


or Buddleya, 3-4 ft., 2 for $0.50; 


pese in 5 kinds, $0.50; 
1.00; 50 pease in 10 kinds 


$1.00; 60 plants in 10 kinds 
Kinds $2.80. 
lasts. now. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 








ROG 
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HARVEST DAYS ARE HERE! 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
AND BULBLETS 


of the newer and choicer varieties are 
ready for delivery. 


Be sure to send for our Fall Wholesale 
or Special Dollar .Sale List before 
purchasing. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 











A SPLENDID CROP Birr 


for Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Make up 
to $25 a week or more. 
Famous White Queen 
brand. Big demand. 
We tell you how. [Illus- 
trated book free, Start 
NOW—write today! 
American 
Industries, Ltd. = 
Dept. 322 Toronto, Ont. 









&» 









HARVEY’S $1.00 SPECIALS 


in Fancy Holland Bulbs 
30 Assorted Giant Darwin Tulips.........+++- 3 


! 
13 oa Size ————. Rel shiaktesecusnender = 
rocus, asso’ MDS cccnacnesdb0cobedeee é 
18 Narcissus or Daffodils, assorted........+.++ 1.06 
Combination of the f0Ur.....+sesssceceseecees $3. 
By mail post paid. Order Now! Deseriptive circular em request 
Harvey Seed Co., Inc. Buffalo, N. Y. 








OWN- ROOT 


LILACS 


—in many new varieties for fall and spring 
Convert. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Faribault, M 








SELECTED DARWIN TULIPS 


Ten each of ten choice named variety Tulips, giving 
a splendid color range of the finer Tulips. 100 bulbs 
$5.00. 


Seeds for Fall sowing are listed in our Autumn cata- 
logue. Copy gladly sent on request, 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 














ROSES: In a few years nine-tenths of them will be 
planted in late fall for quicker results—says a leading 
expert. If interested in Fall Planting of Roses, write 
to Bulletin Guild, 917 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York, for information. 


HARDY PLANTS 


10 cents each postpaid 
Sixty plants for $5.00 


These are sturdy, field grown, transplanted and will give 
fine blooms next year. Order now. We make immediate 
shipment. Ageratum, Burgamot, Coreopsis, Columbine, 
Scott Elliots, Canterbury Bells, Chinese Lantern Plant, 
Foxglove, Shirleys, Gallardia, Kansas Gay Feather, Regal 
li Physotegia, pink, Shasta Daisy, Pyrethrum or 
painted Daisy, Williams, Penstamon 
Boltonia. 





Sweet torreyi, 


Plants for the rock garden 
Sedum Sieboldi, Coccineum, Album and Sarmentosum, 
Hen & Chickens, Saponaria pink, Tunica, Dwarf Pumilla 
Iris, Cerastium, Dianthus Cassius. 


November is a fine tree planting month. Plant 
some 1932 Commemorative trees. You can af- 
ford these prices. 


Ten sturdy trees postpaid $1.10, 60 for $5.00 prepaid. 


Trees are two to three feet tall now and your choice of 
this fine list—White Dogwood, Red Bud, Mountain Ash, 
Chinese Elm, Am, Elm, Weeping Willow, Cork Bark Elm, 
Silver Maple, Box Elder, Buckeye, Sweet Birch, River 
Birch, Hornbeam, Catalpa, Persimmon, Beech, Butternut, 
Walnut, Tulip Tree, Russian Mulberry, Lombardy Poplar, 
Sassafras, Sweet Gum. These will soon grow into fine 
Specimen trees. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Prospect, Ohio 
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MASTADON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


Answering J. C. Hudsdon, (Me.), Feb- 
ruary issue: 

The Mastadon Everbearing Strawberry 
is without a doubt the “near perfect” Straw- 
berry for the home garden and fine for 
shipping. Hard to overpraise it. Possibly 
some soils and climates might react un- 
favorable to it, but if so, I have never 
heard of it. It is advertised from all 
states. Its fine flavor and appearance and 
great size make it a great favorite. It is 
the most prolific of all berries we have ever 
grown. There may be inferior strains, but 
with the old original strain I would say, 
show me, if some one said he had a better 
Everbearer. 

We plant here in Central Nebraska in 
March and April and get four months of 
heavy bearing the same season. The orig- 
inal plant will start a runner and set two 
or three plants that will all bear the same 
season and continue bearing right up to 
hard freezing. Then if desired, can be 
covered with straw a foot deep for three 
weeks when all fully matured berries will 
be found ripe. 

HoeEvets Nursery, (Nebr.) 


PENTSTEMONS 


Answering Wm. G. Bremark, (Penna.), 
November number: 

All Pentstemons are perennials, but may 
bloom the first year from seed; if sown 
in early Fall, will bloom the next Summer. 
Thrive best in full sun and hot climates, 
though they do better and live longer in 
cooler climates. Grows 30 in. high, and 
are all colors; bloom from June to 
August. There is a small blue kind, 1 
ft.; and a bright red, 3 to 4 ft. 


MEXICAN VINE 


Answering A. S. Haworth, (Penna.), in 
August issue: 

I think your “Mexican Vine” is the 
Madiera Vine listed in all catalogs, and 
the tubers are offered for sale every 
Spring in the 5-and-l10-cent stores. It 
does make a healthy, clean-looking vine 
and grows any place. 


Mrs. H. F. Strewarp, (Kans.) 


NAME OF PLANT 


Answering Mrs. Clyde Stoddard, (N. Y.), 
in the October issue: 

Can your Carnation-like plant be the 
variety of Mesembry anthemum, known as 
ge mere | Wax Plant? It is not the 

. Chrystalliimum known as Ice Plant, 
but has leaves somewhat like the Carnation, 
only thick and waxy. This plant, like many 
other succulents, is a child of the heat and 
sun, requires more heat in Winter than 
most house plants. I know because I lost 
my first one from chill, ‘in a window 
where other plants were happy. In Sum- 
mer give a sunny place on a porch, protected 
from too much wind, good drainage, and 
just enough, but not too much water. Un- 
glazed pots are best. But it is lovely. 1 
am trying it again. 


MOTHER BEE, (Vt.) 
DAHLIA STEM ROT 
Answering E. Overmier, (Ill.), April 


issue: 

Dry sand minus the moistening would 
have, in my opinion, kept the Dahlia roots 
satisfactorily. 

My Dahlia roots of: season before last 
kept splendidly in dry sand. Dahlia roots 
of last season are stored in peat moss, and 
when inspected last month, were found to 
be in as good condition as those of the 
season prior. 

A. Busu, (Va.) 
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Gladiolus Special $3 


Large bulbs of the following fine varieties. 
2 Aflame, 2 Aida, 1 Ave Maria, 2 Berty 
Snow, 3 Betty Nuthall, 2 Chas. Dickens, 
2 Mammoth White, 3 Dr. Moody, 2 Dr. 
Shook, 2 Gloriana, 3 Golden Dream, 3 Loy- 
alty, 3 Morocco, 2 Mrs. Konynenburg, 2 
W. H. Phipps, 3 Gay Hussar, 2 Orange 
Wonder, 2 Pfitzer’s Triumph, 1 Bill Sow- 
den, 2 Veilchenblau, 4 Royal Lavender, 2 
Miss Bloomington, 3 Ecstasy, 2 Marmora. 
A wonderful collection at the price. 


Send for catalog. I issue one of the best 
ones published and have a collection of 
gladiolus second to none. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 











The Glad Guide 


to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. 
their history, 
attempt to describe only 


for the home garden. 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower 

It contains 

culture, oe —_ ro also an 
es Proved meri 

FREE. . 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 














COMMODORE AND PICARDY SET 


10 blooming size and 50 No. 6 bulbs and 
300 bits. of Commodore and 5 bits. of 
Picardy . . . $2.75 postpaid. 


A N. Y. customer sent us this picture of 
Commodore with notation, ‘4% ft. high, 
4 inch flowers. Stands heat!’’ This one of 
our originations is proving to be a very 
popular florists’ ‘“‘bread and butter’’ variety 
with its gorgeous red color and white 
throat and an easily handled slender 
straight stalk. We find it a splendid 
propagator and among our best hot weather 
glads. 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 

















FELIX CROUSE 


BEST RED PEONY—3 to 5 eyes, $2.00 per dozen, 
Mixed peonies, 3 to 5 eyes, on per doz. Jap Iris, 
large seedlings, $2.00 per 100. Boxwood, 4 to 6 in. 
50c per dozen; $3.00 per 100. French Hydrangeas, 2 
to 5 shoots—will bloom next season—$3.00 per dozen. 
Prices on 100 or 1000 submitted; also on specimen 
Boxwoods from 18 in, to 15 ft. high, both dwarf and 
tree varieties. 


BUSHY FLOWER GARDENS Wake, Virginia 














Garden Digest 


“Clever.” “A necessity.”’— “‘gar- 
den magazine of a" > 


cles of lasting value from scores of 
other magazin Ks and bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your private secre- 
tary—always watching for the best 
ideas on home-place improvement, 
Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Garden Digest, 1117 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 














GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


is a comprehensive, up-to-date, 
monthly magazine devoted to 
gardening. It presents sound, 
constructive advice in an easy 
readable manner. If you really 
like gardening, you’ll want this 
magazine; and if you are thrifty, 
you'll appreciate our special offer 
of six months for one dollar. 
Single copies are twenty-five 
cents. 24 








GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Ave. New York City 
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NEW AND RARE EVERGREENS 


New Meyeri —— foliage. Irregular $125 
spreading. 8 in. 2 for.........sseeeeeess 

Silver — — blue, upright growth. $125 
12-18 in. 

Rare Weeping “dunibee— Diep green, weeping. $4125 
10-12 in. 

New Thomsen yBiue Spruce—Bluest ever in- 
troduced. Small grafted plants. 4-8 in. $9.50 
Each $1.50; 2 f0r.....ccccccccccccccccecs 





Early Order Specials 


5 Assorted Peonies Only 98c 
All big 3-5 eye plants, in white, pink and 
red colors; sell reg. “ . each. An amaz- 

ing $5 value for only 9 

"20 Asstd. he thoy Plants Only 98c 
Including such splendid varieties as Sedum, 
Nepeta, Hen and Chicken, Shives Moss Pinks 
and many others. 

Send Your Order TODAY. 











New Olympia Poppy—Rare and only double Oriental 
Poppy, with 4 inches large flowers. Beautiful Sal- 
mon red. 

Price, 3 for 75c; 10 for $1.98 

New Japanese Cutleaved Bloodleaved Weeping Maple. 
Extremely Rare. Grafted 8-12 inches; $4.25 
D OD 060 6n0bo0000se 00kdnnseeies0es6aee0 


Add 20c for Postage and Packing 
FIELD, 
Thomsen Nursery Co. M“‘3x'** 








“J. D. Sez, Sez ’e” 


Write right now for my fall list of Glads at Dig- 
ging Time Prices. Helpful hints on new varieties, etc. 


Just a “‘pustcard’”’ will do. 
BOULDER, 
elt “D:LONG COLORADO 








SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Listing over 200 Varieties Gladiolus. Pelegrina, Erica 
Morini, Rosemarie, Pfitzer, Picardy, Red Phipps, 
King Arthur, etc. Or send us your want list of bulbs 
or ae at real savings on true to name healthy 
stoc 


ERWIN SCHRODER GARDENS 
Bettendorf, lowa 








2 YR. FIELD GROWN 
ROSES 
Write For Illustrated Catalog 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler — Box 107-FG — Texas. 








Hardy native Cypripediuims, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 


Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 

















GREENHOUSES: Sim? geenhonees ane 


You can buy a real 8 x 12 foot glass and steel house, 

erected, for about $200; ome of the new durable 

**fly-screen’’ flexible glass for about half. If inter- 

ested in a greenhouse of any kind, write to 
BULLETIN GUILD 

1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Learnto bea-— 


LAN DSCAPE ARCHITECT 
By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
} ful work; a_ dignified, 

= uncrowded profession offer- 
ing remarkable opportuni- 
ties. Immediate income 
possible, Many students 
more than pay for course 
from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to 
write today for details. 


AMER CAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
8&3 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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TREE DAHLIA INFORMATION 
In reply to J. E. B. and others: 


If you have a Tree Dahlia it is one of 
two varieties, either Dahlia imperialis, or 
D. excelsa. 

Imperialis is the one common in Cali- 
fornia, 8 to 12 feet high, lavender flowers, 
Cosmos type, 1% to 3 inches diameter, in 
large trusses. These are best grown in 
beds of shrubbery, as they prune them- 
selves and are leggy, and unsightly if not 
hidden in shrubby borders. 

They send their heads up to the light 
and are a mass of single lavender bloom, 
just before the frosts come in October. 
These Dahlias make no seed, but are grown 
from sections of the stalk or trunk which 
dies to the ground each year. If these are 
sawed into pieces of one or two joints, like 
pieces of Alder stems, and laid in sand on 
light soil and just barely covered, they 
make one or more stems at each joint, 
grow 8 to 12 feet high, bloom and die to 
the ground each year, leaving a mass of 
yam-like tubers in the ground which send 
up new sprouts or stems in the Spring. 
This Dahlia is common in the higher and 
cooler parts of Mexico. 

Excelsa, the other variety, grows to 20 
feet high, but is not seen at its best except 
under careful cultivation, where the ex- 
perienced gardener tops, disbuds, fertilizes, 
cultivates, and cuts out the dead flowers 
as soon as they fade. With care and cul- 
ture, one is repaid with a gorgeous display 
of giant flowers of a hundred varieties. It 
is one of the annual flowers that may be 
had in profusion and perfection, if one 
knows his tubers. 


CHARLES H. Schwartz, (Calif.) 


POETS NARCISSUS BLOOM POCRLY 


Answering J. E. Haynes, (Vt.): 

Ornatus is a Poets’ Narcissus, and there 
are dozens of others. I have had as many 
as twenty varieties. The only poor bloomer 
I found was the late double, gardenia- 
flowered. Alba plena odorata. In the other 
classes also, many of the doubles are poor 
bloomers, or bloom poor in color, and a few 
single varieties. The cause of this I had 
suspected to be our hot and dry Summers, 
but last year my green doubles came 
nearer good yellow than usual in spite 
of an exceedingly hot and dry Summer 
preceding, and a rather dry Winter. The 
different feature of the season was the 
unusually mild Winter. 

To test the matter further, I am plant- 
ing some of the bulbs of these varieties at 
an extra depth. There is no doubt that 
Narcissi like shade, moisture and coolness. 
Deep planting gives an approach to all of 
these, and gets away from some of the 
Winter cold. A properly handled mulch 
also might give decided help, but do not 
use one that will smother the bulbs. 

BENJAMIN AUTEN, (Mo.) 


TROUBLE WITH SWEET PEAS AND COLUMBINE 


Answering Mrs. Wilkins, (Mont.) : 
Sweet Peas going yellow and rust of 
Columbine may be due to too much water 
and not enough cultivation. A great 
many amateurs think water remedies all 
troubles. Sweet Peas can’t stand water 
staying on surface of soil. Columbines 
want light sandy soil while young. Sweet 
Peas need lime and wood ashes. 
Mrs. H. C. Scrurron, (Calif.) 


TO GROW LAVENDERS 


Good, well-drained soil is necessary, and 
the ripened non-flowering side-shoots root 
readily when inserted in damp sand in 
August and covered with a piece of glass 
or put in a cold frame. 


Wm. Donnan, (Ohio). 
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WATKIN SAMUEL'S 
“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
New Seed $5.00 per packet 
Special Novelties $10.00 per packet 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 


Wrexham, England 











WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


A blend of fifty interesting Wild Flowers of 
the World, hardy sorts for naturalizing. Sow 
them now. % oz. 50c; 1 oz. $1.75; % Ib. $5.00. 
Write Dept Z for Unusual Catalog 
REX D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 








CHERRY MEADOW LAVENDER 
PETUNIAS! 
Lovely plants in bloom. Perfect for the home window. 
Three for $1.00 
(Express collect. Cannot mail) 
Cherry Meadow Gardens, 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Olive Belches. 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows” 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispensable 
usefulness, It features fresh news and current activities, 
and pictures rarities for garden and greenhouse. Printed 
in Boston. Good paper, many illustrations, edited by 
men who know, and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 10 cents. 


HORTICULTURE 


N. Y. Office, Box 666, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Send for SUTTON’S 
1933 


Catalogue 


WILL you invest 35 cents 
in what is probably the 
most weed seed cata- 
logue ever published? 
Garden lovers will count 
the money well spenteven 
if they never buy a packet 
of seed from it. It is more 
than a catalogue. But get 
this big, 200-page book 
and see for yourself. More 
than a hundred illustra- 
tions of flowers—many in 
color—help make it easy 
to select the seeds you 
want. Cultural directions 
tell what, when, how 
and where to plant for best results. 
You'll find superior strains of your 
favorites as her fare varieties from 
the Far East, Africaand South America. 
And Sutton quality—world-famous— 
assures thrifty growth and large, color- 
ful blooms. Send for the catalogue to- 
day. Mailed postpaid for 35 cents (Inter- 
national Money Order). On all orders 
for $3 or more, 35 cents worth of addi- 
tional seeds (your choice) will be sent 
free, making the catalogue cost nothing. 

Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Dept. F-r, 

Reading, England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





SCHIZANTHUS— 

Sutton’ s Pansy-flow- 

ered. 50 and 30 cents 
4 packet. 
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Classified Advertising Section 











BATE 4 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 

initials, abbreviations and num and in- 
ieding name and address Oc per word “tor three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $200 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th ef the month. Cash with order. 











Bulbs 


TULIP BULBS—aAssorted Darwins and Breeders. Finest 
Varieties 50 bulbs $1.25, 100 bulbs $2.25 postpaid. 12 
Hyacinth, order colors ‘wanted 750 postpaid. Harmon 
Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS—100 in 10 varieties all la- 
beled $1.75 postpaid. Half collection half price. New- 
house Bros., Plainwell, Mich. 


DAFFODILS—3 each King Alfred,, Albatross, Bernardino, 
Early Surprise, Golden Spur, Gloria Mundi, Laurens 
Koster, Ornatus, Recurvus, Sir Watkin, Spring Glory, 
Jonquilla, $2.00; 6 each $3.50. 

TULIPS—4 each of 10 named varieties, $1.00 

DUTCH IRIS—4 each of 6 named varieties, shades of 
blue, yellow, lavender, white, $1.00. 

LILIES—2 each Candidum, Henryi, Regale, Umbellatum, 
$1.00. All offers prepaid. Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, 
Woodburn, Ore, 

RAREST BULB SEEDS for late Autumn sowing. Lily, 
Iris, Colchicum, Tree Peony, Yellow Peony, Tulip Species, 
Trillium, etc. Write Dept. Z for interesting catalog. 
REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, J. 


100 MIXED TULIP es $1.50, White Peony 25c, 
Doronicum List free. Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, 
Ind. 























Cactus 





CACTUS—18 Vesietios Blooming Sizes: 1—of each variety 
—19—Postpaid $2.0 2—of each variety—36—Postpaid 
$3.00. Tas —sith ‘names and information inside each 
box—C, J. BROOKS, ALLAMOORE—TEXAS. 


CACTUS PLANTS, 12 Mind prepaid for $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


CACTi—Handsome Opuntia Biglovii, Arizona golden 
spined Tree cacti 35c. Attractive O. Neo-Arbuscula for 
bowls, 35c; A. Fissuratum, now in bud, rose blossoms, 
35c; Rainbow cacti, 35c. All four rare cacti, postpaid 
$1.25. Resurrection Plants two varieties and catalog 
25c. Desert Plant Company, Station A, Box 95, El 
Paso, Texas. 














Dahlias 


GREAT DAHLIAS—Guaranteed roots. Hundred varie- 
ties. Spring delivery postpaid. Kathleen Norris—Frau 
O. Bracht — Fort Monmouth — Regal—World—Redpole— 
Valencia—Kentucky—Mrs, Seal—Violet Wonder—C armania 
—Forty cents each. Daily Mail—M Cha — 
Royal White—Lord Lambourne—75_ cts. List ready. 
Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount, Toronto, Canada. 


DAHLIAS t by the clump when “dug. Send for price list. 
Sterling Dahlia |! Farm, Vineland, N. J. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS, grown from tubers, at prices for 
delivery before December Ist, none later. Minimum or- 
ders $3.00. Andrea Ericson, Bagdad, Monmouth Cham- 
pion, Supreme Glory, Frau O. Bracht, $3.00 clump. 
Kathleen Norris, Thos. Edison, Aztec Glory, Jerseys Tri- 
umph, Bob White, Seals Californian, $2.00 clump. 
Mrs. Alfred Seal, Galli Curci, Helen Ivins, Eliza London 
Shepard, Dorothy Stone, Edna Ferber, Grace _ Ricords, 
Taura Morris, Treasure Island, King Midas, $1.50 clump. 
Regal, El Rey, Robert Lee, Barbara Wear, Ida Perkins, 
Sanhican Queen, Farncot, $1.00 clump. Jane Cowl, 
Francis Larocco, Jerseys Beauty, Jerseys 
Beacon, Sagamore, Ellinor Vanderveer, $.50 clump. 
Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, J. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—Dwight Morrow, Champoeg, Jean 
Trimbee, King Midas, Bagdad, Monmouth Champion, 
Commodore, Edison, Dr. Carmen. Priced Right—No- 
vember Delivery. ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, 
MARTINS FERRY, OHIO. 

GUARANTEED NOVEMBER COLLECTIONS: Five dif- 
ferent plants $5.00. Commodore, Keefer, Morrow, Orinda, 
Sonny Masson, Khayyam, Gibbons, Mary Ellen, Bagdad, 
































Ten different roots $5.00 (Plants $2.50). Monmouth 
Champion, Norris, Violet Wonder, World, Seals Cali- 
fornian, Kentucky, Carman, Ida Perkins, . Chemars 


Eureka, Treasure Island, Valentino, Mrs. Seal, Katherine 
Cole, Color Sergeant. ONLY 25 COLLECTIONS EACH. 
Bargain list—stamp. Floyd Meeske, _ Wyoming, Th. 


MONMOUTH CHAMPION $1.00—100 others, priced rea- 
sonable, potash fed, fleld grown, raised right to bloom for 
you. Order now, pay at shipping time. W. W. Harsh- 
man, 3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS: Champoeg _ $3.00, ~ Evelyn Morris, 
Grace Curling, Josephine G., Kathleen Norris, Mon- 
mouth Champion $1.50 each: Thos, A. Edison $1.25; 
Taug, Eagle R_ Fantasy $5.00 each. Write for clump 
list. Frank’s Dahlia Garden, Bedford. Ohio. 


DAHLIAS: Kathleen Norris 35c, Monmouth Champion 
75e, etc. Lowest prices, best quality. List ready. Leon- 
ard Butt, 367 Bartlett Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





GLADS, Pansies and other flowers. Your request for 
Catalog cordially appreciated. Frank A. Breck, 384 
N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 


BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG mailed free, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS—Dahblias, select. and new varieties at real 
savings. Price list on request. Ware Valley Gardens, 
Box 238, Ware, Mass. 


PELEGRINA & PICARDY No. 1 $2.00, No. 2 $1.5 
3 $1.00. —aeeee 8 for a dollar. S, Kellett, Bane 
Pass, Orego’ 


gag ee sorarmnent Pa ond, me. $1.00 
per hundred, $6.00 per thousand a U. 8. — 
bury Gladiolus Gardens, Bloomfield, «4 Route 1, 


GLADIOLUS—Picardy, one blooming size $1.00, Princess 
Chic free, special list. Harry Deam, 3408 Central Drive, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


GLADIOLUS—5 each 17 varieties, labeled $1.00; 100 
mixed, $1.00. Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


GLAD in te ie Fag Sizes EXHIBITION Pedi- 


greed reduced prices. interesting list 
free. NOVELTY ‘GLADIOLUS GARDE MENLO 
PARK, CALIF. 
































Iris 


IRIS TECTORUM: biue 15c each, 2 for 25c. Twenty- 
five fine hybrids of Hemerocallis, lemon day lily, bloom- 
ing from early April to August. Prices reduced. List 
sent on request. Fisher Flowers, 640 Anderson Place, 
Memphis, Tenn. 











Lilies 


LARGE REGAL LILIES, at * B OFFER 
blooming size, 12 for $1.00. 6-8 inch. 12 for iis 
Extra large, 12 for $2.50. § ounce. Postpaid. 
Lee’s Dahlia Gardens, (Oldest in State), Route 5, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


REGAL LILY—Strong blooming bulbs $1.50 per doz. 
Postpaid. George L. Rice, Fitchburg, Mass. 


LILIES—All blooming size—Amabile, Davuricum, Colum- 
bianum, Easter, Elegans, Henryi, Pardalinum, Regale, 
Rubrum, Tenuifolium, Tiger, Umbellatum, 25c¢ each, one 
each of the twelve $2.50. Testaceum, Sargentiae, Wash- 
ingtonianum, Willmottiae, 50c each. True Brownie $1.00. 
Catalogue. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 


MADONNA LILIES, p plant now, large bulbs, $1.50 per 
dozen, prepaid. Ivar Ringdahl,’ Florist, Rome, N. Y. 























LILIES, Auratum Platyphyllum m_ $5. 00 doz., 100 Mont 
Cretia $2 .50. 40 Spanish or 25 Dutch Iris Flowering 
$1.00 Postpaid. Catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 
Snohomish, Ww: 


17 YEARLING ad | arene AMARYLLIS bulbs or three 
Bloomers $1.00. seed free each order. Wideview 
Farm, Tarpon hsstiee, Florida. 


LILY BARGAINS. All blooming size. Assortment No. 
1—Amabile, Henryi Pardalinum, Tenuifolium, Willmot- 
tiae, value $1.30, one assortment $1.00, two each $1.75. 
Assortment No. 2—Hansoni, Maximowiczii, Pardalinum 
Giganteum, Sulphureum, Testaceum, value $2.70, one 
assortment $2.00, two each $3.50, Both assortments $2.50. 
Write for list. Yerex Lily Gardens, Tigard, Oregon. 














Oriental Poppies 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—Plant now. True to name, field 
grown plants from divisions. Perry’s White—40c each; 
Mrs. Perry, Salmon pink—30c; Cerise Bedder, crimson— 
30c; Olympia, early double flame—30c; One of each color 
$1.10 postpaid. Harmon Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 











Rockery Plants 


ROCK GARDEN Aang me Husky plants, your 
choice $1.10 postpaid. Pumilla Iris; Ageratum; Ceras- 
tium; Hen and ickens ; Dianthus Cassius; Creeping 

lox: saponaria pink; Vinea; Tunica; Sedum Coc- 
cineum, Sarmentosum, Sieboldi, Album, ‘Acer. Harmon 
Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 











Peonies 


SELECTED QUALITY, five eye peony roots. 

50 cents each; Alsace Lorraine, Elwood Pleas, Lady 
Duff, Jules Dessert, Georgiana Shaylor, Alma, 

75 cents ‘each; Exquisite, Frances Willard, Cherry Hill, 
Nymphaea, Therese, Solange, Martin Cahuzac, Mme. 
Gaudichau, Phoebe Cary. 

$1.09 each; Jeannot, Lillian Gumm, Auguste Dessert, 
Exquisite First, Goldmine, Madeleine Gauthier, Fuyajo, 
Marguerite Dessert, Harriet Olney, Mellin Knight. 

$2.00 each; Henry Avery, Philippe Rivoire, Madelon, 
Grace Ort, Elisa, Vera. 

Hubhard’s Peonies, Lake Forest, _Tiinois. 


EXTRA “SPECIAL, three peonies “Karl Rosefield, Festiva 
Maxima, Jenny Lind; Six varieties Iris, two subulata 
phlox and twelve seedling Gladioli all for $1.00. UTZ 
Nursery, 3001 Jule, St. Joseph, Mo. 


FIVE PEONIES, standard divisions, labelled $2.00. Rich- 
ard Carvel, best red, four fine pinks and whites, pre- 
paid. C, H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. ; 


Seeds 




















Fertilizer 


CLOVERINE QUICKICK ROCK PHOSPHATE: Beauti- 
ful flowers, lawns. Trial package one pint 25c, hundred 
pounds $3.00. H. D. RUHM, Columbia, Tenn. 


Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS and Dahlias. Gageries varieties only. 
Prices are very reasonable. A, J, Riddle, 4 Bowling 
Road, Biltmore, N. C. 














TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS. All Ornamentals 
from Seed. Grow your Own. Catalog and ——— 
F. M. Ellis, Dept. F., Griffin, Ga. _ 


TEXAS BLUE BONNET SEED 25c per packet or $1.25 
nad pound Postpaid. Glazener Greenhouses, 
xas. 











Wire 


WIRE—Flower Stakes for Florist Trade. Seneca Wire 
& Mfg. Co., Fostoria, O. 
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Miscellaneous 
BITTERSWEET. > tes climber 35c each; 3 for 
$1.00. 1000 seeds lehman Gardens, Faribault, 
Minnesota. 





HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, unwired, 5%” 
_—e $1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana— 
x % 





TROPICAL FISH—Am in constant touch with the im- 
porters, dealers and breeders. What do you need? Bert 
Smith, 451 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 


“CLEVER, practical, necessary,’’ say authorities. Garden 
Digest with a Christmas card enclosed mailed s few days 
before Christmas, is an ideal, economical and beautiful 
gift to last for a whole year. Garden Digest furnishes 
Christmas gift cards and you may purchase 1 subscription 
for $1.00, 3 subscriptions $2.00, 12 subscriptions $8.00. 
Garden Digest, 3017 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 











Yours for the Asking 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
a 2. this magazine is here noticed fer the benefit 
of rea 

In writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
tien the fact vat they saw the notice in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, 


George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Va. 
all varieties of Peonies. 


Folder on 


Swift and Company, Chicago, Ill. Leaflet 
on Vigoro, a complete plant food. 

The Chugai Shokubutsu Yen, Yamamoto, 
Kawabegun nr. Kobe, Japan. Descriptive 


eatalog of oriental seeds, bulbs and plants. 


Fillmore Gardens, Ohiowa, Neb. Iris, 
Peonies and Perennials. 


Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 718 Avenue B, 
Snohomish, Wash. Booklet of choice bulb 
novelties. 


Kenilworth Gardens, 
Popular Peonies leaflet. 


The Northwest Bulb Co., 
Ore. 1932 Fall trade list. 


F. M. Bilis, P. O. Box 491, Griffin, Ga. 
Price list of Rare Seed for the nursery trade. 


Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio. New list 
of Iris introducing the new Claret Gem. 


Indian Spring Farms, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Wholesale price list of Irises. 


Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Maryland. 
Catalog of general collection of Peonies with 
prices and descriptions; also iris, lilacs, box- 
wood, and 42 special bargain offers. 20 pages 
and cover. 


J. C. Nicholls, 114 Overlook Road, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Price list of bearded and beardless 
IRIS; also PEONIES. List of new varieties 
in 1932. 10 pages and cover. 


Cayeux-LeClere & Cie, 8, Quai de la 
Megisserie, 8, Paris, France. Catalog of IRIS, 
descriptions and prices, profusely illustrated. 
16 pages. 

J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. Long’s Gar- 
den Book Fall 1932. 16 page book well illus- 


trated, containing many good offers of bulbs 
and plants for fall planting. 


George Lawler, Tacoma, Washington. Whole- 
sale Prices oneall kinds of bulbs for 1932. 


Old Rose Nursery, Lusby, Maryland. Inter- 
esting leaflet of the older roses grown and 
loved thru generations. 


Hill Peony & Iris Farm, Lafontaine, Kansas. 
Fall list of Peonies and Irises. Special bargain 
sale of surplus stock. 


Babcock Gardens, R. D. 5, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Retail price list for fall and spring Bulbs, 
Plants, Lilies and Shrubs. 


M. Neulen, Box 85, Milwaukee, Oregon. Re- 
vised list of fall Bulb prices. 


F. W. Brow Nurseries, Rose Hill, N. Y. 20th 
Annual Price List featuring Vines, Shrubs, 
Pussy Willows, double Nasturtium, ete. 


Cooley’s Iris Gardens, 810 North Water St., 
Silverton, Oregon. Beautifully illustrated Fall 
Catalog featuring English, Dutch & Japanese 
Iris. 


Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. Catalog 
40 pages and cover 1932-33 from the “South’s 
Oldest Nursery.” This nursery offers many 
trees and shrubs suited only to _ tropical 
climates together with other flowers suitable 
for northern climates, 


W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y. Special 
wholesale Ornamental and Fruit Tree List. 


Robert Wayman, Bayside, L. I., New York. 
This well known Iris grower is selling splendid 
stock to vacate some land. Special prices on 
Tall Bearded and Dwarf varieties of Iris. 


N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y. Hardy 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants are listed in 
this booklet. 


Prudential Nursery Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fall Price List. 


Isbell Seed Co., Jackson, Mich. Well illus- 
trated Fall Planting Book of bulbs, perennials 
and other flowers. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Box 117, Portland, 
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